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CHAPTER XXVI. - 
LIESCHEN’S LOVE-LETTER. 


Tue distinguished party of visitors from Detmold duly made their 
excursion to Lehmann’s farm, and partook of some country daintics 
prepared by the skilful hands of Frau Hanne. Lehmann’s farm was 
not a model one, as we English are accustomed to think of model 
farms. It could boast no show dairy glistening with bright pots 
and pans, and beautiful with coloured tiles, and fresh with flowing 
water. And then there were the dunghill and the filthy duck-pond 
before the door. But the two ladies, Frau von Schleppers and 
Friulein Bopp, with their cavalier the Professor, were delighted with 
everything. Especially were they delighted with Lieschen’s beauty, 
and pretty, soft manners. 

“ Poctisch! ganz poctisch!” Fraulein Bopp exclaimed at every 
moment ; whilst the Professor was so struck that he forgot his head of 
hair for ten minutes. By a decree of the inscrutable Fates, Hanne was 
in a civil, good-humoured mood. She was pleased to approve of the 
Justizrath’s wife, and opened her heart to that lady on the subject of 
the trouble they had had about Liese and her lover. ‘ From what I 
hear,”’ pronounced Frau von Schleppers, ‘‘I should say the young 
man was by no means worthy of Lieschen. What has become of 
him?” 

“‘T don’t know, indeed,” answered Hanne, tartly. ‘I only know 
that his great-uncle has turned him off altogether, after bearing with 
his whims and sauciness many years. And as to his not being 
worthy,—well, I can’t tell, I'm sure. But the fact is, Liese ought to 
have a husband that would rule her right, and show her her duty. 
Now, Otto Hemmerich has no resp 2ct for anything on earth, or in 
the heavens above,—no, nor in the waters beneath, for that matter!” 
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—bringing out the last clause as though it were a powerful climax, 
“‘ Liese is gentle enough, I don’t deny it, but perhaps you may have 
found out in the course of your lite, gnidige Frau, that it's your 
gentle folks that always stick tightest to their own way.” 

‘‘T think irreverence and want of respect for superiors are the 
great evils of these days,” rejoined Frau von Sehleppers  loftily, 
Then she tasted some apple-compote, and praised it, and the two 
women became quite friendly. But of Fraulein Bopp, Hanne could 
not be got to approve. 

‘‘ A skinny, silly thing,” she pronounced, sitting in judgment on 
the poor Friiulein when the visitors were gone. ‘Turning up her 
skim-milk-coloured eyes, and skipping xbout like a fool !”’ 

‘“‘She is a kind lady, I think,” observed Lieschen timidly. And 
the farmer added that he thought she was good-natured, and had 
taken prodigiously to their Lieschen. 

‘*Pooh!” ejaculated Hanne. ‘Taken to Lieschen? That's all 
you know about it, Franz Lehmann. I'll tell you what ;—she has 
taken prodigiously to that Herr Professor, or however you call him, 
and she praised up Lieschen just to make him think that she herself 
was as sweet as honey.” 

*‘Lord!” said Franz, opening wide his blue eyes. ‘ How sharp 
you women are about one another!” 

“Need of somebody to be sharp when there's so many dunder- 
heads going through the world with their eyes shut,” was the Haus- 
frau’s gracious response. 

“Do you think, Cousin Hanne,” said Lieschen musingly, “that 
poor Fraulein Bopp is really fond of the Professor ?”’ 

“Fond?” echoed Hanne with a shrill upward inflection of the 
voice. ‘Fond? At her time of life, and him with a head like 
a mop!” 

After the visitors were gone, Lieschen stole down to the sacristan’s 
cottage. She had been there twice or thrice since her first interview 
with the old man. As long as his attack of rheumatism continued, 
he had received her,—if not graciously,—at least with obvious satis- 
faction, and had accepted her tendance. As he began to grow better, 
and was able to sit up in his arm-chair in the kitchen, he fell back 
into his old harsh, sour manner. But he never forbade her to come; 
ard sometimes when Liese,—engaged in helping old Sophie with 
some household labour,—would look up unexpectedly, she would 
find the old man’s eyes fixed upon her with a curious, searching, 
not unkindly gaze. Once or twice, when they were alone together 
for « moment, the sacristan had spoken to her almost gently, for him. 
But in Sophie’s presence he snapped and snarled at Liese as at the 
rest of the world, and he never called her anything but “ that lass 
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towards Simon Schnarcher’s cottage, and peeped over the hedge into 
the garden. Sophie was there, taking down some linen that had 
been drying on a line. The moment she caught sight of Liese’s head 
ubove the hedge, the old woman threw down the heap of linen pell- 
mell on to the grass, and hobbled down the pathway as quickly as 
she could. Liese’s heart beat violently, and she leant against the 
gate-post. She saw in Sophie’s face that there was news. 

‘‘Here, child, here!” cried Sophie, scarcely less excited than the 
girl; “look here what I have for you. It’s a blessing from the Lord 
that yon came to-night, for how my poor old bones would have carried 
me to the farm after the day’s work I’ve gone through, I’m sure I don’t 
know. And yet I couldn’t have slept till you'd got it.” 

“Tt” was a letter from Otto—a square-foided letter, written on 
thin paper, and directed to ‘Sophie Wagner, in the house of the 
Sacristan of St. Mary’s, Horn, Lippe-Detmold.” Liese took it with 
a trembling hand. ‘‘ Well,” cried Sophie, impatiently, ‘‘ well, why in 
Himmel’s Namen don’t you open it?” 

«¢T—J—will,”” stammered Liese ; ‘‘ but please, I should like to— 
to—to read it first by myself.” e 

“ Ei, ci, mein Friulein!” exclaimed the old woman, quite huffed. 
“Don’t think I want to pry into your letter; not I! You might 
say a ‘thank ye’ to me for taking it in, and risking getting into 
trouble with the sacristan for the sake of a couple of wilful young 
things. And you might suppose, too, that I was anxious to hear of 
my boy,—I that have known him ail these years, and But it’s 
no matter!” 

She was turning away in high dudgeon, when Liese pushed open 
the gate and caught her hand. ‘Oh, Sophie! dear, kind Sophie! 
don’t be angry! But I feel such a strange kind of feeling, that’s 
partly joy, and partly as if I was frightened. I can’t tell why. 
And I have longed so for this letter. Ah, you don’t know,—nobody 
knows,—how I have longed for it; and it seems as if I must be 
quite alone to read it. It is as when you're saying your prayers, 
you know, Sophie; you feel that you cannot bear the friendliest 
eye upon you. Please, please don’t be angry, dear Sophie! I 
have no one to speak to about him but you.” Then the hardly- 
repressed tears overflowed her eyes, and streamed down over the 
precious letter, which she pressed to her bosom. 

Sophie was melted immediately at sight of the tears, although she 
was as far as ever from understanding the girl’s shy sensibility. For 
her part, she could very well bear a friendly eye upon her when she 
was saying her prayers; ay, or an unfriendly one either! And she 
rather enjoyed standing up in full view of the congregation every 
Sunday, and giving out a specially loud “‘ Amen” in her quivering 
old voice, with the air of one who indirectly belonged to the church 
by virtue of her position in the sacristan’s household. ‘Don’t cry, 
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Lieschen,” she said, ‘don’t ery, child! You always were a queer, 
quiet little thing, and I suppose you always will be. There, sit 
vourself down under the pear tree and read your Iciter in peace, and 
presently I'll come back again and hear the news. The sacristan 
can't be left for long together. He’s not quite so well to-night.” 

It was an exquisite evening in the latter spring-tide. The grass 
wis dried by the long day’s warm sunshine, and the air was sweet 
und balmy. The pear tree, which had been laden with blossoms, 
had begun to change its snow fora tender green, but there were still 
3 few flowers left on it. It was a fine old tree, spreading its branches 
«broad, and shadowing the short turf that grew so fresh and thick in 
the sxeristan’s little plot of ground, half garden, half orchard. At 
its roots nestled a family of primroses, peeping forth from the 
inoss, fuintly yellow, like callow birdlings in their nest. Liese, as 
she seated herself beneath the pear tree, was careful not to crush the 
primroses. She made way for them tenderly, by drawing her little 
stuff petticoat aside, lest it should graze their delicate petals. Her 
heart was very full. To her, the coming of a letter from Otto wis. 
next to the coming of Otto himself. the most wonderful and imporian‘ 
of events. 

Liese was but a child in some things. She began to debate with 
herself whether she should pour out her thanksgiving prayer for this 
vreat Loon before or after she had read it. ‘ Whatever be in the 
leiter, 1 am thankful to see his handwriting,” she argued, “so I 
ought to thank God for that first; and then, when I have read it. 
T can give praise again.” So she knelt down on the grass beside the 
primroses, and tried to lift up her voice in thanksgiving. But though 
she was filled with gratitude, she could find uo word to utter but 
*** Our Iather which art in Heaven; hallowed be thy name.’ And 
thet is praying, not thanking,” said Lieschen to herself. ‘“ But 
perhaps praying is the best way of thanking. At all events I kuow 
that God knows.” And with that she began to read her letter. 

li was a very long and warm-hearted Ictier, as might have been 
expected, but it contained but little news which it is essential to my 
story to relate. Otto lad entered the Rhine country,—-was writing, 
in fact, from Diisseldorf, and intended to push on to Coblentz, there 
to enrol himself in the first regiment that would accept him. Towards 
the end of the letter he wrote, ‘You remember, dearest Lieschen, 
my telling you that day we parted,—how long ago it seems !—that I 
liad passed the night before in our old house in the Detmold woods. 
Aud I told you, too, that there was a poor cousin of mine, a charcoal- 
burner, who, excepting your darling little self, was about the only 
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creature in Detmold who would be sorry to part with me ‘ 

‘‘ Now there Otto is mistaken,” said fond little Lieschen. ‘‘I am 
very sure that a great many people were sorry when he went away.” 
Then she read on ;—“ This cousin of mine, Joachim Miller by name, 
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is the man wko came with me to the Justizrath’s house that happy 
night when my Lieschen told me that she loved mc. Does she remem- 
ber? And I think poor Joachim startled her with his black face. I 
meaut to have said a word to you in his favour the last time I saw 
you; but you know, Herz licbchen, that we had so many other things 
to say! Well, Joachim Miller h., not been very happy or fortunaic 
in his life, as far as I can make out ; and I should like you, if ever you 
exme eeress him in the forest,—as mizhkt casily happen,—just to say 
« kind word to him. Kind words have not been plenty with hin, 
poor fellow! And a kind word from my Licschen is something worth 
having. Tell him that I thought of him. It will please him, for 
I believe he really likes me. I should not wonder if he comes into 
the neighbourhood of the farm sometimes on purpose to catch « 
glimpse of you, as he knows that you are my betrothed, and he was 
quite struck with your sweet face, mein Schatz, when he saw you 
that night.” Lieschen resolved that she would speak “ right friendly " 
to the charcoal-burner if ever she met him; and finished reading her 
letter ; and kissed it many times; and then read it all over again. 

Before she had finished this second perusal, Sophie returned irom 
the house. Then there was much talking and smiling, and a few 
tears. Lieschen read out to the old woman all the account of Otto's 
journey afoot, and his plan of enlisting at Coblentz. She read, too, « 
special message which Otto had sent of love and thanks to his “theure 
gute Sophie.” 

The two women would willingly have lingered for bours, fondiy 
chutting of the dear absent one, as women love todo. But the twilight 
Was gathering, and both had duties to attend to,—Sophie with the 
sacristan, and Liese at the farm. So the latter prepared to depart. 

“ { wish,” said old Sophie, “‘ihat the Herr Kiister could but know 
where Otto is, and what he is doing. Ach Himmel! to think of »¥ 
poor boy turning soldier in real earnest! But, there! Otto alway; 
did mean what he said, and ‘twas right aggravating of him at times, 
bless his heart! And I wish the Kiister could know specially how 
proper and dutiful Otto writes about him, and bears no grudge, ani 
asks after the rheumatism, and all. For in sacred deed and triath 
the Herr Kiister said very sharp things in his wrath ;—things tha‘ 
made me cold to listen to. Not but what an uprighter man dont 
breathe. Now, good night, Lieschen ;—-the Lord bless and keep you, 
child! Run away home, on your swift little feet. Ach! mine were 
as swift once, though not just so little. Good night!” 

Lieschen needed no urging to speed homeward. Her footsteps 
were lighter than ever; for the precious letter lying in her breast 
secmed to send a glow of hope and happiness into her heart. As she 
came out of the lane by the sacristan’s cottage, the moon rose and tit 
up the black forest skirting Lehmann’s hill-side meadows. Liese paused 
one moncnt to look at the peaceful secre. Then, as she resumed her 
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way she began softly to sing the quaint, touching evening hymn,— 
‘* Nun ruhen alle Wiilder,”—‘“‘ Now all the woods are sleeping,” and her 
sweet fresh voice rose thrillingly into the still air. Suddenly she 
saw in the black shadow of a linden tree, right in her path, a spot of 
something still more intensely black than the shadow. It moved as 
she stopped; and, advancing into the moonlight, proved to be the 
figure of a man, a charcoal-burner, with a load of charcoal in a sack 
upon his shoulders. Lieschen was a country girl and accustomed 
to roam all that peaceful district quite alone, and without a thought 
of fear. She felt no dread at the sight of the stranger, but checked 
her singing, and bade him a gentle “ good evening, friend!” as she 
drew near him. 

The man stood motionless, gazing at her. ‘She is like an angel 

from heaven!” he muttered, ‘‘ with that light upon her face.”’ 
** Why, I do believe——” began Liese, as she saw him more dis- 
tinctly, ‘‘I do believe——Bitte !—Are you not Joachim Miiller ?” 

The man nodded silently, with his eyes still riveted upon her face. 

‘‘Sieh’mal! I am so glad to sce you! Do you know I have a 
message for you, Joachim, from one whom you like right well.” 
Then she told him of her letter, and of Otto's friendly words. 

Joachim thanked her humbly and gratefully, but he seemed scarcely so 
delighted as Lieschen had expected. The truth was, he was giving 
comparatively little heed to her words, so absorbed was his attention 
by herself. But that any one should be minding her, instead of eagerly 
drinking in every syllable of a message from Otto, never entered 
Lieschen’s head. ‘Good night, Joachim,” she said, shyly. ‘I must 
get home.” 

‘‘ Good night !—Oh, if I might ask,—if I dared only ask 
Joachim, in an imploring tone. 

‘‘ What is it?” 

‘‘ Would you,—would you sing that song once more as you go 
homeward ?” 

“Tt isa hymn,” replied Lieschen, demurely arching her chestnut 
eyebrows. 

“TI know not what it was, but it sounded like the voice of an 
angel. Don’t heed me. I will not follow you, or linger near you. 
Just let me hear that song again as you go away from me, and I will 
thank you and bless you.”’ 

‘‘ Otto’s cousin is a strange, wild kind of man,” thought Lieschen. 
But she complied with his request. Again she raiscd her young 
silvery voice, and sang, ‘‘ Nun ruhen alle Wiildcr ;” and the sweet, 
piercing notes rang through the silence, and died away by degrees, as 
the girl’s slight form passed farther and farther away in the shim- 
mering moonlight and under the trembling foliage of the shadowy 
trees. Once she turned her head and looked back. The charcoal- 
burner was sitting on a grass-grown mound by the roadside, with 
bowed shoulders, and his face buricd in his hands. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE JUSTIZRATH IS ‘* STRAIGHTFORWARD.” 


Wuen Joachim Miiller waked in the morning and found that Otto 
was gone, he had been bitterly disappointed. The brief enjoyment of 
companionship had made the solitude doubly desolate to him. The 
rustle of the dry leaves being whisked hither and thither on the 
floor, made his heart sink. There was something in the sound which 
jarred upon him and caused him to feel very forlorn. ‘ And I had 
resolved to speak to him this morning about the girl!” said Joachim, 
sitting up on his bed and staring ruefully about him. But Otto was 
gone, and there was no help for it. 

Gradually the impression made upon Joachim Miller by the glimpse 
of Lieschen’s fair face grew fainter ;—that is to say, he began to look 
upon it as more unreal. It had not been the sudden resuscitation of 
adead or dormant memory. That would have been more startling, 
—would have roused him more peremptorily to action. 

When we gaze fixedly and long at an object, and then close our 
eyes, the object is still there under the shut lids, shining with a light 
of its own in the darkness. Joachim began to fancy that the converse 
of this had happened to him. An image had long haunted his mental 
vision, waning and waxing,—now clear, now faint,—but seldom 
altogether absent in the long dark watches of the night, or under 
the mysterious arches of the forest depths and thickets. Well, one 
day he had opened his bodily eyes and seen the image, for a moment 
distinct and palpable in the outside every-day world. 

How likely that he had been mistaken! How likely, in short, was 
anything which gave him an excuse for not going near the Justizrath 
von Schleppers again! The Justizrath had been kind at first, it was 
true; but, towards the close of the interview, he had given Joachim 
to understand that he suspected and mistrusted him. And then, 
what if it were all true? What if he could prove Liese to be no 
base-born peasant-girl, but the legitimate daughter of a noble race? 
Would she be the happier for it? Would the man who had so basely 
deceived and deserted her mother be likely to receive a little, simple 
servant-maid as his daughtcr, and to welcome her affectionately to his 
home? On the other hand, there was Barbara’s memory to be cleared 
from unmerited aspersions ; and besides,—and this touched Joachim 
the nearest, for he was but an erring, ignorant man, to whom an act of 
abstract duty was as nothing in comparison with the impulses of a 
strongly-affectionate nature,—it would be so sweet to him to know 
that this pure maiden, the betrothed of his only friend and kinsman, 
was the child of poor, beautiful, dead Barbara! 

So he was tossed backward and forward by doubts and irresolution. 
And he burnt charcoal in the Detmold woods, and carried it to the 
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appointed storehouse ; and all the while the hours slid past inexorably 
swift and pauseless in their course; and the day which the Justizrath 
had fixed upon for him to return to the land-steward’s office came and 
went, and Joachim had not kept his appointment. Since Otio's 
departure, the charcoal-burner had been more sad and solitary than 
ever. He was shunned by the others of his calling, and he took no 
pains to seek their fellowship. He had told Otto that he thought of 
leaving Detmold, and that idea had been awakened by his sceing von 
Groll and Albrecht the Jiiger “ prying about the hunting-lodge,”’—as 
he phrased it. Joachim had expected to be driven away from that 
refuge. But, as we know, fate had intervened to prevent his being 
disturbed for a while, by calling away the major into Bohemia. 

Joachim remained, therefore, quite unmolested; and the super- 
stitious terrors of the huntsmen waxed stronger and stronger, and 
legends about the strange sights and sounds seen and heard in the 
head-ranger’s old house grew and multiplied, as it is the nature of 
such legends to do. But then one evening, as Joachim was carrying 
a load of charcoal in the neighbourhood of Lehmann’s farm, he met 
Lieschen walking homeward in the bright moonlight, as we have seen. 
And this time there was no arguing away the reality of her startling 
resemblance in face and voice to the ill-fated Barbara. Joachim was 
overcome by a flood of memories and emotions. He could not rest, 
he could not sleep, he could think of nothing but the sweet, fair, 
moonlit face, and the angelic voice sounding so clear and faint in the 
distance. The next morning he resolved to go betimes to the farm, 
and, in spite of what the Justizrath had said, boldly to speak with 
Farmer Lehmann about his adopted daughter. 

Von Schleppers, who seldom forgot anything, and absolutely never 
forgot what touched his own interests ever so slightly, had awaited 
the charcoal-burner’s return with some anxiety. He was rather relieved 
than otherwise, however, when the man did not appear on the appointed 
day, nor on the next day, nor on the day following that. The Justiz- 
rath knew of Otto’s departure from Detmold, and this rendered him 
easy and secure that no steps would be taken to investigate Liese’s 
parentage before he,—the Justizrath,—-should so choose. ‘ Our 
friend the patriot,” argued the Justizrath,—for he had by this time 
taken the stigma of that epithet off the apothccary Peters, to affix it 
on its rightful owner,—‘‘ would undoubtedly be a troublesome cus- 
tomer. But the charcoal-burner is another kind of man. Besides, 
I have a check on him, and I frightened him the other day. Yes; 
I frightened him, I am quite sure.” 

To a strictly reasonable being, incapable of entertaining a pre- 
judice, and swayed only by the very highest of motives, it would 
no doubt be a thing impossible, to dislike a man whom he had 
never seen, and of whom he had heard no evil. But the Justizrath 
von Schleppers was not, unfortunately, incapable of entertaining a 
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prejudice, neither was he habitually swayed by hich and noble motives. 
And the truth was that he heartily disliked Otto Hemmerich, on whom 
he had never set cyes in his life, and who was unlikely enough to 
cross his path in any way. 

Von Schleppers’ first memorable visit to the Pied Lamb, at Horn, 
was not his last by many. He had heard the sacristan’s nephew dis- 
cussed very frequently,—always of course in the sacristan’s abscnee, 
—by tho little knot of worthies who were wont to assemble in Herr 
Quendel’s Speise-Saal. Otto was invariably mentioned by them with 
kindness, albeit one or two disapproved, on principle, of his setting 
his will against the will of his grand-uncle. But the praises bestowed 
on him had the not altogether unheard-of result of making von 
Schleppers strongly antagonistic to the young man. One phrase con- 
stantly applied to Otto was especially distasteful to the old lawyer. 
‘He is such a frank, fearless, outspoken young fellow!” said his 
friends Peters, Lehmann, and the rest. Now the Justizrath hated 
‘“‘frank, fearless, outspoken,” people, as a cat hates cold water. 
It amounted to a natural antipathy. 

On the whole, therefore, he was quite prepared to take the sacris- 
tan’s side when the final quarrel between him and his grand-nephew 
arose. But yet when he heard that the young man was fairly out of 
Detmold, he was pleased for various reasons. 

It was desirable for him to make friends in Horn, and throughout 
the Principality. For the report of his popularity judiciously carried 
to the ears of the Prince, would aid von Schleppers’ prospects of 
promotion to the land-stewardship, when Major von Groll should have 
left Detmold. Had Otto remained in the country, the Justizrath 
might have been drawn perforce into publicly taking an attitude of 
hostility either towards the sacristan’s nephew, or towards the 
saecristan himself. Neither alternative suited him. Then, too, there 
was this important affair of the discovery of Liese’s parentage. It 
was clear to Von Schleppers that up to the present time no one had a 
suspicion of the truth save himself. That the Lehmanns were in 
ignorance of the real state of the case he felt sure; although how it 
had come to pass that they were so, he could not tell. 

In his own good time, the Justizrath intended that right should 
be done, and the truth revealed ;—in his own good time, but not an 
hour sooner if he could help it. Von Schieppers was no melodramatic 
villain. Moreover, he was fully determined to run no unnecessary 
risk of losing the respectable position he kad attained in Detmold. 
He only desired to do the best for himsclf in the first place ; and to 
turn to good account the chance which had so oddly brought to his 
knowledge various facts, to the bearing of which facts on each other 
he alone possessed the clue. 

The Justizrath sat quietly in the land-steward’s office before his 
desk, and cogitated. He passed the details of the case in review 
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one after the other, and checked them off methodically in his mind. 
‘‘T hold the threads in my own hand,” thought he. ‘And when 
it suits me and the time is ripe, I shall pull them; and there will be 
considerable consternation in the noble house of Von Groll! Apart 
from everything else, I would take up the case if it were only to enjoy 
the discomfiture of that vulgar, rapacious, little harpy.”—It is 
shocking to have to chronicle such a phrase applied to Amalia Wil- 
helmina von Groll, geboren Dornberg, but these were the words in 
the Justizrath’s mind when he thought of her.—‘* But for the present 
we will keep quiet. The patriot is safely out of Detmold ;—more 
fool he !—but it happens luckily. Major von Groll I can manage, and 
the charcoal-burner seems to be cowed into silence. He is more than 
half crazy I believe, and perhaps has forgotten all about the resem- 
blance he discovered, by this time ;—or has come to fancy it one of 
the visions he talked about.” 

‘‘ Bitte, Herr Justizrath,” said Christian, putting bis head in at the 
door, ‘* here is some one wants you.” 

‘* Who is it?” 

“Oh, the Herr Justizrath knows me,” said a female voice pro- 
ceeding from the outer office, and the next moment Frau Hanne 
Lehmann stood in the doorway. 

“You, Frau Lehmann?” said the Justizrath, rising and bowing 
politely. 

“Yes, Herr Justizrath ; I hope you'll excuse the liberty, but I’ve 
come to Detmold along with Herr Peters, the apothecary, in his pony 
chaise ; and a wilfuller-minded beast I never sat behind. A taste of 
the whip would do him good, and if he was mine he should have it.” 

‘‘ What, the apothecary ?” 

‘“‘ Ach behiite! Oh no indeed, Herr Justizrath! The apothecary 
is a mild-spoken obliging man enough. Not over and above wise 
perhaps, but that’s neither here nor there. And we ought always to 
remember that he has no wife to look after him. No; I was speaking 
of his old Schimmel. The fact is, my husband is at Lemgo Market. 
He started off at five o’clock this morning, and took our cart. AndI 
had no beast of our own in the stable ; so I just asked Herr Peters 
to lend me his, and let me drive myself over. However, he came 
with me, and left his boy in the shop, and the Lord have mercy on 
the customers! But of course that’s no business of mine.” 

‘Sit down, pray, Frau Lehmann. Christian, you can go. And if 
any one asks for me, say I am engaged.” 

‘Well, I shan’t keep you long, Herr Justizrath. Perhaps you'll 
say I ought not to have come to you in the matter at all. But you 
see Ihad to act and judge for myself.” Hanne was attired in her 
Sunday clothes. No carthly consideration would have induced her to 
enter the town of Detmold in her work-a-day garb. She wore a very 
large Tuscan straw bonnct, with bows of yellow ribbon. Hanne’s 
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bonnets always sat in a peculiarly wild fly-away fashion. You could 
not call it untidy or slovenly; but they stuck on her head at a 
different angle ‘from anybody else’s head-gear, and gave her a gene- 
rally fierce and defiant aspect. Her gown was of black shining silk, 
and pinned over her square shoulders she wore a white shawl with a 
chocolate-coloured border. Her ruddy high-boned cheeks flamed 
under the Tusean bonnet, and her grey eyes were restless and bright. 

“TI hove there’s nothing wrong at the farm,”’ said the Justizrath in 
his mildest manner. ‘‘ Farmer well? Lieschen well? That youare 
well, I have the pleasure of seeing.” Von Schleppers was peculiarly 
pleasant and genile, for he expected to have a rather stiff argument 
with the masterful housewife respecting the raising of the rent of 
the hill-side meadows. Th’s had been a bone of contention between 
him and Franz Lehmann tur some time past; and the Justizrath 
conjectured that the farmer's better half had resolved on taking the 
negotiations into her own strong hands. 

“Farmer's well, and Licschen’s well. There’s never much the 
matter with her!’’ returned Hanne sharply. “She’s one of your 
sickly-looking sort, that has more streugth in them than fifty such as 
me. And she clears her trencher at dinner-time as well as the best, 
never fear! But it seems we’re never to be quit of fuss and bother 
on her account. Why, if my own dear child that died had behaved 
like Liese, I'd have skinned her alive but I'd have cured her. Not 
that she ever would have behaved so, poor sweet lamb! and Lord 
forgive me for saying such a word!” 

“Ay, ay, ay! So, so! What is amiss, Frau Lehmann; what is 
amiss ?” 

“Look here, Herr Justizrath; Ill tell you plain and straight- 
forward how things are. And maybe you will be able to find some 
remedy in the law. For as to having our homestead prowled over 
at all hours by rogues and vagabonds, I won’t stand it, so that’s flat.” 
The Justizrath pulled his watch from his pocket, and stared at it 
absently. ‘‘ This morning, a few minutes after five,”’ said Hanne, 
taking the hint and plunging into the middle of her subject without 
more ado, “my man set off for Lemgo. It’s market day there. 
Franz sometimes sends old Claus, our waggoner; but this morning, 
as luck would have it, he went himself, and he won’t be back, 
mayhap, until to-morrow evening ; for he did talk of going on to the 
Senner-Wald to look after a colt. We were rather busy; and after 
Thad seen Franz off, I went to the paddock behind the orchard, to 
look at the lines my maids were putting up for drying linen. The 
paddock, Herr Justizrath, runs up right among the hill-side meadows, 
as you know very well.” ‘ 

The Justizrath nodded. ‘I knew we should come to the hill-side 
meadows,” thought he. But Hanne went on,— 

«And so there’s a good bit of wood at one side of it where the 
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forest comes down. Well, what should I sce but mein Fraulein 
Lieschen trailing a good coil of new rope wll among the wet grass, 
and talking away to somebody who was standing under a tree by the 
hedge. I screeched out at her, and made her jump round pretty 
briskly, I can tell you, and she came running down the paddock all 
in a fluster. ‘ Who’s that you were talking with, instead of minding 
your business?’ says I. ‘A pretty example to Lotte and Marthe!’ 
‘Oh, cousin Hanne,’ she says, ‘it’s some one who wants to speak 
with the master.” ‘ I’m master when my man’s away, and mistress 
too,’ says I; ‘and if he has any business with either of us, let him 
come forward, and not skulk under the hedge there to taik to a child 
like you.” For on my conscience I thought it was that fellow, Otto 
Hemmerich. Liese came right up to me and whispered, ‘ He is quite 
a decent honest man, Cousin Hanne, and a kinsman of the late boad- 
ranger’s wife.’ Then she beckoned, and called ‘Joachim!’ and out 
comes a great, black, hulking creature, right from the thickest of the 
underwood, and walks up to me and says, ‘I want to speak to farmer 
Lehmann; are you his wife?’ I am not timid or fxint-hearted in 
a general way, but I declare to you, Herr Justizrath, the look of the 
man frightened me. He was like a lunatic more than anything else. 
And there stood Liese as calm as possible. Oh, no one knows the 
depth of that girl!” 

Von Schleppers was very much taken aback, and rapidly revolved 
various possibilities in his mind. ‘* What did you say to the man, 
Frau Lehmann ?” he asked. 

‘¢ The first thing I said was to order him out of the paddock; for 
my lasses were bringing out the linen to dry, and I leave you to 
guess what a pickle my nice white sheets would have been in if he 
had happened to touch them with his filthy clothes. For you must 
know he was a charcoal-burner, and as black as the devil. Then I 
told him to go round by the lune to the farmyard and stand there till 
i came to him.” 

‘Did he obey, quictly ?” 

“Oh, yes! He seemed mazed like. To my thinkiv,. the creature 
is not quite right in his head. You may depend I gave Friulein 
Lieschen a bit of my mind. I sent her up to her own room with a 
basketfull of stockings to darn, and bade her stay there till I seat 
for her.” 

“Did she know what was the man’s business with Lehmann ?” 

“‘No; leastway she said not.” 

“¢ And did the charcoal-burner tell you, after all?” 

“First and foremost, he said he must speak with Franz Lehmann, 
and no other. Well, I'll own to you, Herr Justizrath, that that put 
me out a bit.” 

“‘ Highly natural!” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t know about oil:c7 folks’ natures, I'm sure. But I 
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know that it don’t suit me to have strange vagabonds coming and 
talking about ‘speaking to the master, and no other;’ just as if 
there ought to be secrets between man and wife!” 

“You will, of course, tell your husband of this man’s visit ?”’ 

«J shall of course do nothing of the kind.” 

“Oh!” 

“No. Begging your pardon, Herr Justizrath, I don’t think I shall 
tcll my man. The truth is, this charcoal-burning creature is mixed 
up somehow with young Hemmerich, and I believe he brought some 
message to Liese from Otto. You know all the trouble we've had 
about that matter, Herr Justizrath.” 

“Yes; truly!” said the lawyer in a sympathizing tone. 

“T don’t deny that I gave the fellow a sharp rating. He stared at 
me like an idiot, without speaking, for a long time. At last he said. 
‘But I mean no harm to you or yours; and may be I can do great 
good.’ ‘ May be,’ said I, ‘ you'll take yourself off these premises. I 
understand that you're a friend, or a relution, or something or other, 
of the sacristan’s nephew. And I wish you to know that we want 
none of his kith and kin about the place, fetching and carrying, and 
making that lass of ours more obstinate and disobedient than she would 
be naturally. You may be quite sure that Franz Lehmann is at one 
with me on that matter. And I tell you, moreover, that if you come 
prowling about here too often, you'll run as great a risk of a cudgelling 
as ever you did in your life. For my man is hot tempered when he’s 
put out, for as mild as he looks!’ With that I turned on my heel and 
left him standing all dazed by the duck-pond. But before I went into 
the house, I called out as loud as I could, ‘ Marthe! go into the hen-house 
and count the chickens. We don’t know what kind of folks are about; 
and when the child's drowned, ’tis small comfort to cover the well!’” 

‘Bravo, Frau Lehmann! You showed great spirit, and acted very 
rightly.” 

‘0, for that matter,” returned the housewife, ‘I can manage my 
own business and always could.” Hanne’s temper was never to be 
reckoned on, and a civil speech wes quite as likely as an uneivil one 
to draw from her a tart answer. 

“Then what, may I ask, meine gute Frau, was your object in 
coming tome?” There was not the smallest trace of irritation in 
the Justizrath’s tone. His eyes were as mild and as dreamy as 
ever, and he spoke with a quite childlike simplicity of manner. 

“O well, I came to ask if you couldn't find some way of getting 
rid of this black-faced vagabond.” 

‘Getting rid of him?” 

“Ki, jawohl, Herr Justizrath! You helped to get rid of Otto 
Hemmerich, if all tales be true; and a good day’s work it was.” 

“Now, my excellent Frau Lehmann, I beg you, as a personal 
favour to myself, not to believe a word of it. All tales are not true, 
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as you know very well; and I should be sorry to be accused of 
having driven so,—so,—fine a young man out of his home.” 

‘“‘Humph! Well, I should like to have your advice, Herr Justiz- 
rath, before I see Franz again. You behaved very kind and straight- 
forward to us before, in letting us know of Otto’s coming to your 
house after Lieschen. And if,—if you could help us to keep the 
girl out of mischief, and to keep vagabonds away from the farm, why 
we should not be unthankful. As to the rent of the hill-side meadows, 
we might come to some understanding if once Franz and me were 
easy in our minds,—don’t you sce ?” 

The Justizrath smiled, and answered, ‘I am sure his gracious 
Highness, or his gracious Highness’s land-steward, would be much 
gratified to have the matter amicably settled. As for me, I am only 
a servant of his gracious Highness. But on quite other grounds I 
should be happy to serve you and farmer Lehmann,—and Lieschen, 
who is really a well-disposed little girl when she is in good hands.” 

‘‘ Wants a tight hand, anyway, I can tell you.” 

‘All young things want that.—Ay, ay,ay! Now it seems to me, 
meine gute Frau Lehmann,” went on the Justizrath, gently stroking 
the back of his right hand with the fingers of his left, ‘it does seem 
to me that you do not love Herr Otto Hemmerich very dearly.” 

‘‘ He has been very ungrateful and bad-behaved to me.” 

‘¢ That’s shocking,—very shocking. And it seems to me, again, 


that your chief grudge against this charcoal-burner is that he is Otto's 


” 


friend and kinsman 
‘And go-between. I’m certain he brought a message to Lieschen.” 


‘* Not impossible ; and you would be glad,—in the interests of the 
young girl under your charge,—to find some means of preventing 
this Joachim from holding any communication with her, either on his 
own behalf or on Otto’s ?”’ 

‘¢ That’s what I would.” 

“So. Yes, yes;—quite so, quite so!” Upon this the Justizrath 
fell into a kind of reverie, after his manner. Hanne’s fidgety 
impatience might have irritated most persons, and ruffled them from 
their musing ; but Lawyer von Schleppers pursued his meditations 
as long as it seemed good to him, quite unmindful of the rustling of 
Frau Lehmann’s stiff silk gown, the scraping and tapping of her 
feet on the well-waxed boards of the office floor, or the extraordinarily 
irritating noises she made in her throat, as though a stream of words 
was gurgling up there, and was only kept back by main force. At 
length the Justizrath spoke,—spoke with much deliberation and as 
though he desired to impress his words on his hearer’s memory. ‘I 
believe this Joachim, the charcoal-burner, to be the same man who 
came into my office some time back, and,—in a very wild and inco- 
herent manner,—asked me a great many questions about Lies- 
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‘‘ Like his impudence!” 

” Said that she wonderfully resembled some one whom he had 
known years ago, and desired me to give him what information I 
could respecting her parentage.” 

‘‘ Siehe da!” 

‘“‘T told him plainly, when he spoke of going to Farmer Lehmann 
on the subject, that the farmer was very averse to speaking of his 
adopted daughter’s parents, and that he had even been cross with 
myself for venturing some very innocent question abort them.” 

“Why, Herr Justizrath, I tell you Franz quarrelled with me on 
that score! The truth is, there’s no good to be said of Liese’s 
mother,— if old stories are true,—and Franz won’t say any harm.” 

“¢ Well, now, it is for you to judge whether or not you will commu- 
nicate this matter to your husband. I only wish to act straightfor- 
wardly. I only desire not to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 
Whatever may come of it, you can bear witness that I spoke quite 
frankly. After Herr Lehmann’s somewhat unbecoming heat of manner 
towards me when I spoke to him of Liese’s birth and parentage, it 
ean hardly be expected that I should renew the subject with him,— 
unless I were called to do so professionally, you understand.” 

‘‘ Why, that ain’t likely to happen anyway,” said Hanne, looking 
a good deal puzzled. 

“In conclusion, I deem it my duty to inform you that,—althougo 
there is nothing to be said against this charcoal-burner, since he has 
been employed in the Prince’s woods,—I know him to have been an 
inmate of the Strafarbeitshaus,—the great prison,—of Munich, many 
years ago.” 

‘Herr in Himmel!” cried Frau Lehmann, jumping to her feet, 
‘‘and my ducklings! And the sheets hanging out all day in the pad- 
dock! And the apple store-room not locked! A pretty set of crea- 
tures Lieschen brings about the place truly! A thief—and, for all I 
know, a murderer into the bargain !” 

‘“‘ Probably not a murderer, I should say.” 

‘‘ Ei, Herr Justizrath,” retorted Hanne angrily, ‘it’s all very fine 
for you to be so cool about it, and to take the fellow’s part! but you 
wouldn’t like such rascals haunting your own house, I'll warrant me!” 

‘“‘ Perhaps, Frau Lehmann, it will be right and dutiful on your 
part to state what I have told you to the farmer, and. 4 

‘‘ Dutiful! I know my duty, thank ye. My duty is to keep my 
household safe and decent, and I’m sure they can be neither whilst 
such goings on are rife. If Franz don’t make that young baggage 
swear never to speak to the charcoal-burner again, either she or me 
leaves the farm, that’s all.” : 

“Ay, ay! Well, you must settle that with your husband 

“0, I'll settle it, never fear! I wish you good-day, Herr Justiz- 
rath. You'll not take it amiss if I have spoken a bit hasty ?” 
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‘: By no means. Christian !—O, hero is Christian. Open the door 
for Frau Lehmann, if you please.” 

** Frau von Groll’s servant has just been here, Herr Justizrath,” 
said the clerk, ‘and she brought word that the Herr Major is come 
back, and would be glad to see you this evening if you will be kind 
enough to step over to his house about half-past six o'clock.” 

“Ah, really! I'm delighted! Good day, Frau Lehmann. Greet 
the farmer for me, and Lieschen. Poor little Lieschen! Ha, ha, ha! 
Well, we all have our troubles. Good day.” Hanne stamped out of 
the office, still in a high tempest of anger. She longed to get homo 
again, that she might vent her wrath on some one. I am inclined 
to think that Herr Peters’ drive home was not altogether a pleasant 
one; and as to the pony,—it was most fortunate for that phlegmatic 
animal that his master handled the whip instead of the representative 
of the softer sex who sat beside him. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 


Ir is among the commonest of human experiences that ‘ our own 
way,” which, with more or less energy, we all desire, proves, when 
gained, to be but a painful, thorny way,—a way plentifully strewn 
with sharp stones, and leading to quite other issues than such as we 
anticipated when, in spite of dumb opposition from facts, we entered 
so eagerly upon it, mainly because it was “‘ our own way.” In trvth, 
we see clearly the beginning of the pathway. but the end whither it 
conducts us is hidden. There comes a turn in the road, and, behold! 
we are no longer in ** our own way,” but in some far different way, 
which nathless we must follow to the end. The proverb asserts that 
we are never too old to learn. But alas! if we be too old to profit 
by the learning! That is bitter. 

Some such thoughts floated in Simon Schnarcher’s brain as ke 
sat convalescent, and all but cured of his late rheumatic attack, in the 
arm-chair in his kitchen. ‘The smoke from his constant friend, the 
meerschaum, curled up and floated away lightly above the old man’s 
head. Once before we have seen Simon Schnarcher casting a mourn- 
ful, yearning look on the past. That was when Otto’s boyish face, 
beheld by him for the first time, had conjured up softening memories 
of his dead sister Dorothea, the head-ranger’s mother. Now again his 
meditations tended that way, but they were sadder than before. In 
each case they began and ended with that pregnant syllable “if.” 
But then the “if” had reference to the future; now it alluded only 
to the past. And, oh! the difference betwixt “if it yet may be,” 
and ‘if it but had been!” 

“* TfI had let the lad follow the bent of his mind, and turn Jiiger,— 
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why, he might have stood in his father’s shoes, and been head-ranger 
of Detmold by now almost. If I could have known what like the 
lass was, and what pleasant, soft ways she has with her,—almost 
like Dorothea’s, her voice is sometimes,—I might have thought better 
of it. But there,”—with a sudden access of ill-humour, as the pipe 
was smoked out, and the curling clouds no longer curtained him in—to 
the god-like solitude of smokers,—‘*‘ there, nobody told me. Nobody 
said that she was different from any other doll-faced minx. And 
Otto, too! Why didn’t he ask as a favour that I should let him lead 
a forest life,—though how any but dumb, wild beasts can love it, 
passes me!—instead of standing stiff and stubborn on his ‘con- 
science?’ As if at my years, and with my knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, I didn’t understand what was good for his conscience better 
than q stripling like him Ach Himmel! ‘Tis a bad world,—a hard, 
dreary, desolate kind of a world ; specially for the old.” 

That it lay with himself to soften this hardness and lighten this 
dreariness ;—that the world mostly echoes our own tones, and if we 
cry aloud “hate” will surely never answer “ love ;”’— that, in brief, 
a man reaps as he sows,—was simple wisdom not all unknown to the 
sacristan, but he thrust it down when it would have made its voice 
heard in his heart, being still stubborn and angry and ashamed of 
acknowledging what of good there was in him,—taking it for weakness. 

None the less was he to be pitied,—rather more,—as he sat weak 
and solitary by his cold, white stove,—the lonely, loveless old man !— 
whilst the voices of birds and beasts and children, the hum of 
insects, the rustle of young budding foliage, and the sweet smell of 
the growing spring-time,—now nearly grown to summer,—floated 
rast the open doorway, but never crossed the threshold of his home. 

‘Good evening, Herr Kiister,” said a high thin voice, and Peters, 
the apothecary, peeped in at the window. 

“What do ye say? I can’t hear through the glass, man! Come 
in or stay out, one or t’other.” 

In truth, Simon Schnarcher was glad to see Peters. It was long 
since the old man had been able to visit the Pied Lamb, and to enjoy 
his position as chief of its evening society. The sight of Peters’ face, 
and the sound of Peters’ voice, were very agrecable to the sacristan 
in his solitude. But, then, they were agreeable chiefly as affording 
an earnest that he,—Simon,—would once more taste the keen delight 
of contradicting, browbeating, and overcoming in argument some 
antagonist better worth powder and shot than old Sophie. And yet 
all the while there was an odd mutual liking between these two old 
acquaintances and townsmen. 

If Schnarcher enjoyed attacking, Peters certainly had some pleasure 
in resisting. He presented a mild, invincible, elastic kind of obstinacy 
to his antagonist; receiving his moral thwacks and pummellings much 
as an air-cushion might receive physical blows. But, at the same 
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time the younger man had a vast respect for the intellect of the 
elder, and looked upon him as a personage of prodigious sagacity and 
experience. ‘‘ Glad to sce you well again, Herr Kiister,” said Peters 
meekly, entering the kitchen. 

“Who told you Iwas well? I’m not well. I’m very far from 
well. Take the chair with the cushion, can’t ye ?” 

«Thank you kindly ;—well, I will. These wooden seats are a bit 
hard and slippery. So you're not well, then?” 

“No, I’m not; and I should think that a man mixed up with 

doctors and doctors’ stuff all his life might have known that ’twasn't 
hkely I should be well just yet, after the bout of rheumatism I’ve had 
of it! Well? If Iwas well I could reach down the tobacco-box 
from the back of the stove there; but as it is, you must get it and 
fill your meerschaum yourself.” This was Simon’s way of indi- 
eating that he expected his visitor to remain and have a chat with 
him. 
Peters was a good deal touched by the old man’s offer of tobacco. 
Schnarcher was usually so mean and grasping that a gift from him,— 
even of the most trifling kind,—was an event. A generous man 
might have starved himself to feed his guest without exciting so much 
gratitude. But such is world’s justice ; and the world is the world 
even in Lippe-Detmold. 

“Dear me,” said the apothecary, after they had both smoked in 
silence for some minutes,—Schnarcher having re-filled his own pipe 
to celebrate the occasion,—‘* dear me, women are queer creatures ! 
I always thought so,—at least I have thought so ever since I was 
two-and-twenty, and that’s not yesterday,—but, bei meiner Treuc, 
the longer I live the queerer I find’em! I ain’t an inch nearer to 
the reading of that riddle than I was at two-and-twenty.” 

‘Riddle!’ echoed the sacristan scornfully. ‘ Pshaw! folks make 
a riddle out of nothing. Why, I have heard say that there have been 
men that pretended to understand the language of animals; but if 
ence you begin to bother your brains with watching and listening, 
and trying to make out what the beasts and the birds and the reptiles 
say to one another, you might easy craze your intellect altogether. 
But the wise man knows that they have no language, and that they 
mean just nothing at al! ;—beyond, it may be, suckling their young, 
hatching eggs, storing grass-seed and corn for the winter, and such 
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like. You give your fancy way, and you may make riddles out of 
everything !” 


‘‘ But they have immortal souls, have women! I’m sure a God- 
fearing man like you wouldn’t deny that, Herr Kiister.” 

“That, sir,” replied the sacristan incisively, “is a religious point. 
I don’t approve of arguing upon religious points out of season. No 
doubt women have souls ; but it’s one of them mysteries that we ain’t 
intended to understand in this world.” There was a pause. ‘ What 
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set your head running upon women, Herr Peicrs?” demended the 
sacristan. ‘You don’t seem to be yourself at all this evening.” 

“Ach, allerdings, Herr Kiister, I was a good deal put out yester- 
day. The fact is, I drove to Detmold with Franz Lehmann’s wife.” 

“Sot™ 

“Yes; but that wasn’t so bad, barring that she wanted to flog 
the old Schimmel; but you know a woman can never be near a whip 
without her fingers itching to use it. She didn’t give me any of her 
tantrums going. But coming back! Lord, it was awful!” 

“Pooh!” sneered the sacristan with a sarcastic grin, “ you're so 
faint-hearted! Why, what could she do? She couldn’t bite you!” 

“‘Sapperment! I don’t know that! And what’s more, I don’t 
know but what I would rather have been bitten. She rattled a hail- 
storm of scolding words about my cars all the way home to Horn. 
I was quite ill,—I was indecd, Herr Kister. I took physic when I 
got home.” 

“Did you, though? Well, in truth, you must have been half- 
dazed to take physic ;—for you know what it’s made of. He, he, he!” 

“Oh, but my drugs are very pure, Herr Kiister,—very pure, 
indeed,” answered the apothecary with imperturbable simplicity. 

‘‘ What was the matter with the vixen?” 

“Something had happened at Detmold to vex her. A1l I know is, 
that she came to me right early in the forenoon, and asked me for 
the loan of the Schimmel and the chaise io drive to Detmold. Well, 
as I had a little business to do there myscli, and a 

‘And as you are always glad of an excuse to be idle and 
gossip, eh ?”’ 

“Not altogether; no, no. It's true that I am fond of conversa- 
tion, but then I like to talk to old friends who can say something 
worth hearing,—like yourself, Herr Kiister.”” The old man acknow- 
ledged this compliment by a species of snort. ‘Well, in short, I 
drove Frau Lehmann to Detmold, and I left her at the land-stewzrd’s 
office, and she called for me afterwards at the Blue Pigeon, and we 
returned to Horn. And if she wasn’t as sweet as honey going, I 
can assure you solemuly she was like a raging flame of fire when 
we were coming back.” 

‘I suppose the Justizrath von Schleppers had been snubbing her a 
bit. You say she went to the land-steward’s oflice ?”’ 

“Yes; but I don’t fancy it was him she was angry with. She 
went on storming and talking mostly to herself,—now high, now low; 
but she mainly abused Herr Peters, who was not remarkable 
for tact or presence of mind, stopped short in his speech, and grew 
suddenly very red in the face. 

“Well? She mainly abused 
abused ?” 

“Ahom! I don't know,—that is,—it was some one——’ 
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? Who was it that she mainly 
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Another full stop. ‘‘Tchah!” snapped out the sacristan. «Arg 
you dreaming? Or has that scold frightened you out of your wits in 
earnest ? Who was it she abused ? ” 

‘‘J,—I would rather not say.” If Peters had elaborately planned 
some method of making the sacristan persist in his demand, he could 
certainly not have hit upon a surer one than this. 

“You would rather not say! But I insist that you do say, Herr 
Peters. Do you suppose that I allow folks to treat me in that 
inanner in my own house?” 

“Don’t be angry, Herr Kiister. It is,—really and truly,—moce 
on your account than my own that I didn’t like to mention i 

‘‘Grant me patience! What do you mean, you ninny? More on 
my account, quotha! Did the woman abuse me? And do you 
imagine for one instant that I should care a red Heller about it. if 
she did?” 

**No, no; she didn’t abuse you, Herr Kiister. But she was in a 
terrible rage against,—your nephew.” Peters almost trembled as he 
uttered the word, expecting an outbreak of anger from the sacristan. 
But the latter leant back in his chair quite silently, and did not even 
look up for some minutes. Encouraged by this calm, Peters went on. 
** She'll lead them all a pleasant life at the farm for the next day or 
two. The power of tongue that woman has is beyond anything I 
ever heard of! I wouldn't be her husband for O Lord!” 

The apothecary remained speechless and overwhelmed by the 
horror of the image he had conjured up. Presently, by way of 
changing the disagrecable topic, Peters pulled a queer little news- 
paper, about the size of a lady’s handkerchief, from his pocket. It 
was printed on coarse, greyish paper, and one page of it was filled 
with advertisements of an oddly confidential kind. Here, ‘‘a brave 
maiden, of respectable connections, desired a place in a Biirger 
family, being competent to do the house work and cooking, and 
having a peculiar talent for darning!” There, ‘two young men of 
good character could be accommodated with bed and board and 
cheerful conversation, in the house of a tradesman.” And another 
advertisement set forth that Ludwig Schwelin of Detmold, and 
Adelgunde Burgstcin of Paderborn, were last week solemnly betrothed 
to each other in the latter city; and invited absent friends and 
acquaintances to sympathise with their deep heart-contentment.” 

But these domestic details were not what interested Herr Peters in 
his newspaper. He was eager after the political intelligence, and 
followed attentively the fluctuating announcements which prophesied, 
in see-saw fashion, Peace ;—War :—War ;—Peace ;—Conference ;— 
No Conference ;—Armament ;—Disarmament ;—and so forth. 

“It really is most extraordinary,” said the apothecary, spreading 
out the little journal and smoothing it with his hand, ‘ most extraor- 
dinary to behold how things are going in Europe. Just think what 
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heads these great statesmen must have, when it makes mine ache 
again only to try to understand their doings! The last news by 
electric telegraph,—you remember our talk about the Atlantic tele- 
graph last autumn in Herr Quendel’s Speise-Saal ?—well, the last 
news from Berlin seems to be,—ay, here it is, May 81st, that was 
yesterday ;—that the King has made a decree, saying that the old 
classes of the Landwehr won't be called out, even in the event of 
war, but that those who did not perform military duty from 1865 
back to 1857, will be called out for inspection. Now, again, they 
talk in the newspapers as though the Conference really would come 
off, and 4 

“Eh? What Conference? What is it?” asked the sacristan. 
The old man had sat silent and inattentive for some time ; ever since, 
in fact, Peters had mentioned his nephew. But he now looked up 
sharply with his sunken, black eyes, and knocked the bowl ef his 
pipe impatiently against the stove. 

*‘ What Conference, Herr Kiister? Why, the Peace Conference, to 
be sure !—a kind of meeting to see if these kings and kaisers can’t 
settle their ditlerences without fighting, after all.” 

“Why, what are their differences ?” 

“Oh, their differences? Their differences are o Wells i 
ean't rightly say. It’s somewhat puzzling to explain, you see. I 
have an idea of it in my head, but . Anyway, if their Conference 
don't come off, or comes off badly, we shall have Fatherland in a 
flame of war from end to end. That much is clear. You haven't 
been following up the news lately I suppose, Herr Kiister ?” 

The sacristan shrugged his bowed shoulders testily. ‘ Following 
up the news? Don't you know that I’ve been down in my bed with 
rheumatism nigh upon three wecks? I don’t want any of your 
polities or rigmaroles ;—don’t believe in ’em. But just tell me one 
thing. Will Prussia be in it if there’s war?” 

Peters stared at him in amazement. “Prussia! Why, Simon 
Schnarcher, don’t you know i 

“No rigmaroles!)§ One word,—yes or no!” 

“Yes; to be sure, then. Here’s the newspaper.” The sacristan 
put back the offered paper with a trembling hand, and his face 
changed strangely. ‘Are you ill? Can I do anything?” cricd 
Peters, rising hurriedly. 

“Leave me alone, and hold your tongue, if you can,” was the 
sacristan’s answer. Then he closed his eyes and remained motionless 
in his chair. Peters obeyed his injunction as far as holding his tongue. 
But he stared uneasily at the old man, and drew nearer to him. 

“Tt is not a faint,” pronounced the ‘apothecary, after looking well 
into the wrinkled, yellow face with shut eyelids. ‘‘ What can be the 
matter with him? Prussia! Was, zum Henker! What in heaven’s 


mame can he care about Prussia?” 
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The silence was broken by the entrance of Sophie. She wag 
flushed and excited, and had evidently been crying. ‘’N abend,” 
she said ecurtly, abbreviating her salutation of “ guten abend,” to the 
apothecary, with a snap, and instantly preparing to lay the supper. 

The sacristan opened his eyes. ‘‘ You'll be going to the Pied Lamb, 
Herr Peters,” he said, in the tone less of an inquiry than a command, 

“Well, no; as I told you, I have not been quite well since yes. 
terday. Ithink I shall go straight to my house, and to my bed.” 

TSO. 

“Good night, Herr Kiister. Good night, Sophie. You scem to 
be a little out of sorts, too.” 

*©Ach Gott! There’s been such a to-do at Lehmann’s farm !— 
—enouch to make a body out of sorts.” 

Herr Friedrich Peters betook himself home, pondering many things, 
He pondered as to what could have been the ‘ to-do,” —as old Sophie 
ealled it,—at Lehmann’s farm, which had so agitated her. ‘But I 
knew that woman would make the house hot for everybody as soon 
as she got home!” said Peters to himself. ‘ She was primed with 
mischief like one of these dreadful new-fangled cuns ; and she’s nearly 
as dancerous!” Then he pondered how it had come to pass that 
Horn, which was for so long a pleasant, quict, friendly little town, 
should lately have grown to be a perfect hornet’s nest of stings and 
danger! ‘One daren't say a word! Not one word, I declare, for 
fear of hurting some one, or being hurt. And the more I consider, 
and trace things to their sources, the more I see that women are at 
the bottom of all the mischief. If head-ranger Hemmerich hadn't 
fallen in love with the charcoal-burner’s daughter, his uncle Schnareher 
would never have quarrelled with him; and if he bad never quarrelled 
with him, Otto would have been brought up different; and if Otto 
had been brought up different, Lehmann’s wife would never have 
taken such a dislike to him; and he himself would not have opposed 
his uncle and wanted to marry a penniless little lass, as his father 
did before him. And then,—poor little Lieschen !—nice little maid. 

As pretty as a flower ;—pity !—all the women’s fault,—h’m,—h’m!” 

And here Herr Peters, who had pursued his meditations during his 
progress through the street, and his preparation for bed, fell asleep 
while the twilight was still glimmering in at bis curtainless window. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LAST MESSAGE. 


We are accustomed, here in England, to regard the annual messages 
sent by the President of the United States to the Houses of Congress 
with but a lukewarm interest. In the first place, they are always 
long, and therefore the ordinary readers of political documents 
dclight to skip them. Then they deal with dollars instead of pounds 
sterling, and the English mind, though by repeated calculations it may 
convert the figures, does not readily appreciate the dollar. The 
subject matters, too, are barren of general interest, as are these of 
our own Indian budget ;—and perhaps there is something of injury 
to our pride in the manner in which we ourselves are treated, being 
customarily classed with Hayti, Venezuela, Switzerland, or such like 
empires and republics, in that list of foreign nations \i.h which the 
United States has relations more or less friendly. Lut i: irtth these 
messages are wont to contain mote actual information on the polities 
of the country to which they belong than is to be found either in the 
oracular but very vague annunciations of the French Emperor, or in 
our own Qucen’s Speeches, which are always guarded and are gene- 
ally unsatisfactory. Our present notice, however, of Mr. Johnson’s 
last Message to Congress,—the Message which he sent in December, 
1868,—is due not so much to its own intrinsic merits, as to the 
character of the man from whom it has come, the fact that he is now 
approaching the end of his term of office, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of his Presidency. No State paper that ever sprung from the 
unvalued pen of the dreariest of Ministers has probably been doomed 
to more utter ineffectualness than this last Message of President 
Johnson. Nothing that he could have said would have been valued 
by Congress, and he could have said nothing more worthless than 
what he has said; but yet, so great is the position which he is now 
leaving, and so singular. has been his career while he filled it, that it 
is worth our while to pay some regard to his last words. 

At the time when this Message was sent to Congress President 
Johnson was just sixty years old. He first became known as a public 
man in the United States when he was elected senator to Congress 
from his own State of Tennessee in 1857, though doubtless he was 
a man of mark in the State for some years previous to that date. 
He had been elected Governor of Tennessee in 1858, and re-elected 
in 1855. But Tennessee was not then a State whose governor would 
probably be known as a public man throughout the country. The 
names of the governors of Massachusets, New York, Pennsylvania, 
or Virginia would be common in men’s mouths,—would be common 
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at any rate in the mouths of politicians ; but the Governor of Ten- 
nessee might preside for his two years over the destinies of his State, 
assenting to or imposing his veto on the workings of his State legis- 
lature, and carrying out the laws of his community,—a little king of 
Tennessee for his period of twenty-four months,—without making 
the slightest mark outside his own bounds. Such seems to have 
been the case with Mr. Johnson. He was not then a known and 
trusted member of the party which he was sent to join in the Senate. 
He came there as a Democrat during the presidency of Mr. Buchanan. 
Sent to Washington from a Southern State and a Slave State, it was 
matter of course that he should be a Democrat,—that he should be 
opposed to the republican party which afterwards brought Mr. 
Lincoln into power; but he was not, so to say, at one with the 
senators from Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Maryland, or 
Delaware. They were all doubtless Democrats,—politicians who 
hated the North and who defended slavery; but the senator from 
Tennessee was not as were those other senators. Perhaps we may 
best explain ourselves by the use of a word that is very vague, but 
full of meaning. These senators regarded themselves as gentlemen,— 
as the picked aristocracy of the country ; but Mr. Johnson was a tailor, 
and was, moreover, rough and ignorant. In 1857, though he sat in 
the Senate of the United States as a Democrat from a Southern State. 
he was not likely to find much personal favour among his own party. 

And, although he was a Democrat, he was also believed to be a 
demagogue. These two words, in the vocabulary of American politics, 
differ much more violently in their now accepted meanings than they 
do with us. They are as far asunder,—shall we say, as Mr. Beales 
and Lord Derby? The American Democrat of 1857 was the Con- 
servative of the United States, who thought that the politics of his 
country should be in the hands of a few leading men,—and that the 
people of well-ordered States should simply vote as they were bidden, 
with the view of keeping such men in their places. Now, Mr. Johnson 
had been a stump orator, a rough talker, a voluble, violent, bold, 
ignorant man, who had read nothing, who knew nothing, who was 
supposed to have shown no aptitude either for legislating or governing 
beyond what lay in his rough, bold tongue, and who loved to lead the 
people. When, therefore, he came to the Senate as a Democrat, he 
hardly came there as one of the old, well-knit, and still strong band 
of Southern democratic senators,—the band which, for many years, 
had governed their country. Tennessee had sent them a rowdy,—a 
rough ;—and, moreover, he was a demagogue ! 

Then came the election of Mr. Lincoln as President in 1861,—and 
the war as the immediate consequence of that choice. We will not 
now go into the long details of American politics at that time, though 
we will acknowledge that, to us, no political subject is more inter- 
esting. The world knows that the South seceded. This secession 
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was brought about very much under the advice of Southern senators, 
—that band of which we have spoken,—but Mr. Johnson, from Ten- 
nessee, was not of them, and was true to the Union. That has been 
his one great virtue as an American politician. While the States 
around Tennessee were all seceding; when even Kentucky, to the 
north of Tennessee, trembled in the balance ; when it appeared that 
the first-fruits of non-secession to the State itself would be continued 
fighting within its own borders ; when Kentucky would have followed 
had Tennessee led the way ; Tennessee did not secede, and was sup- 
posed to have been kept from secession by the energy of Mr. Johnson. 
He resigned his seat in the Senate in 1862, having received from the 
hands of President Lincoln the appointment of Military Governor 
of his own State. The war was then raging, and it was thought that 
such @ man as Mr. Johnson, with arbitrary power at his ¢ommand, 
would keep the State from seceding. The existing state of things 
gave to the President the power to appoint a military Governor in 
a State so dangerously circumstanced as was T'cnnessee in regard 
to secession. The State did not secede, and Mr. Johnson had the 
credit of the success,—a credit which was greatly increased by the 
fact that he was himself a Democrat. 

Then came the elections of 1864, and the close of the war. Mr. 
Lincoln was, as a matter of course, re-elected President, and Mr. 
Johnson was rewarded for his services by being supported by the 
party opposite to his own party as candidate for the second place in 
the Government. At that time such support was omnipotent. Mr. 
Lincoln’s successes, and his conduct during the war, had been such, 
that his party were triumphant, almost without the trouble of a con- 
test. It was, indeed, the popularity of Mr. Lincoln which created 
that overwhelming republican majority in Congress, which has since 
employed itself in endeavouring to destroy the power of the President, 
—and we may also add, in attempting to override the Constitution. 
But one of the first acts of the republican party throughout the 
country was an act of simple generosity; and Mr. Andrew Johnson 
was made Vice-President of the United States. 

Our readers will doubtless be acquainted with the manner in which 
Mr. Johnson succeeded Mr. Lincoln as President. By the terms of 
the United States Constitution, the Vice-President, whose normal 
duty it is to preside over the Senate, becomes President should the 
elected President die during his term of office. Although the chance 
of such an emergency must be great,—and indeed the emergency has 
occurred thrice since Washington was elected as first President,—it 
does not seem that much regard has been paid to it in former presi- 
dential elections. We may, at any rate, be sure that the republican 
party would not have nominated or elected Mr. Johnson had it con- 
templated the death of Mr. Lincoln. But Mr. Lincoln was murdered 
at the commencement of the second term of his presidency, and Mr. 
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Johnson was installed in the White House. He had already sub- 
jected his name to a certain amount of odium by his conduct on tho 
first day of his presidency in the Senate. It is, we believe, certainly 
true that on that occasion he was not sober, and, consequently, men 
said that he was a drunkard. We think that we may say with 
confidence that he has not deserved that imputation. How it came 
to pass that he should have so committed himself on such an occa- 
sion, no one now can tell. Men averred that he had wanted courago 
to meet the requirements of the hour, and that he had recourse to 
stimulants; but, whatever may be the faults of Mr. Johnson, it is 
impossible to believe that he has ever wanted courage for anything. 
He seems to be a man who has never known what it is to feel an 
inward flinching from any conflict. His sin, however, on this occa- 
sion was condoned, and can hardly be said to have injured him during 
his presidency. 

Mr. Lincoln was murdered in the spring of 1865, immediately aftex 
the commencement of his second term of office, and Mr. Johnson had 
before him almost the full four years of power allotted to an elected 
President. He appears to have gone to his work with a will. There 
was no doubt about him as to his own capacity,—no hesitation 
arising from the peculiarity of his situation, he being 2 Democrat by 
his party connexions and feelings, but brought into power by repub- 
lican votes. He took his place at the White House with a full feeling 
of the power vested in him, and with a determination to use it to its 
utmost stretch. The prestige of the President’s position had been 
raised very high by the results of Mr. Lincoln’s presidency. Whether 
this was due to the merits of the man, or to the circumstances of 
the times, may be a question; but it was the fact that he, as Presi- 
dent, had exercised a power almost beyond the control of Congress. 
To that power Mr. Johnson succeeded with a manifest determination 
to maintain it. He is now leaving an office from which every shred 
even of influence has been shorn by the operations of the Congress 
to which he has been opposed. 

It is probably true that Mr. Johnson, though a Democrat, would 
fain have been a demagogue,—but not the less was he a Democrat 
On finding himself President of the United States, he started at once 
upon the old track of the democratic party, and secured the 
adhesion of the small minority of democratic senators and democratic 
representatives. Slavery was gone. The Southern States, lately in 
secession, were now under subjection, and were unrepresented. The 
new President found a Republican Cabinet, made to his hand, with 
Mr. Seward at the head of it,—Mr. Seward, who five years before 
had been the favourite republican candidate for the Presidency, and 
who had just been nearly murdered as Mr. Lincoln’s right hand man. 
No more hopeless task could have been undertaken by a man than 
that which fell to the lot of Mr. Johnson. In the teeth of all that the 
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war had done, he became the champion of State rights as opposed to 
federal power; the defender of the letter of the Constitution as 
opposed to the encroachments of Congress; and he took under his 
protection all those interests which during the war had been eagerly 
used for the furtherance of secession. He has fought and failed, but 
he never once slackened his zeal in the fight. He has been beaten 
at all points of policy, but has never flinched. He and Mr. Seward 
have indeed clung together through it all, by dint of his own ignorance 
and of Mr. Seward’s persistency. Two braver men never sat at a 
table together. Mr. Johnson, knowing nothing of statecraft, has 
allowed Mr. Seward to govern. Mr. Seward, caring little for principles, 
but conversant with the details of the executive and loving power, 
has been content to remain in office under a President whose ignorance 
and violence must have shocked him, if anything could‘ shock him. 
It may be said of them equally, that as nothing could frighten, so 
could nothing shock either the one or the other. 

We are not attempting here to describe all the absurdities and 
anomalies of Mr. Johnson’s period of office. There came at last to 
be so strong a feeling of personal hatred against the man, especially 
in the House of Representatives, that impeachment was desired. But 
impeachment, carried to a successful issue against the President, 
would be almost as disgraceful to the country as to the man, and for 
a while the demand was resisted even by those whose political 
hostility to Mr. Johnson was red hot. But, short of impeachment, 
everything was done that could add to his dishonour, his embarrass- 
ments, and his impotence. The Tenure cf Office Bill was passed, 
purposely with the view of paring closer his already close-shorn 
wings. It is generally known that up to these latter days the 
President had the power of dismissing the servants of the federal 
Government at will, and that he used this power freely with the 
view of gratifying his own party. There has been considerable error 
in England as to the extent to which this power has been habitually 
used,—but it did exist, and was used. It would have been very 
wise to curtail the power of the President in this matter. Ali 
Presidents would have been delighted to be relieved from the necessity 
of providing political partisans with places. A monstrous waste of 
salaries paid to men who must necessarily be incompetent would be 
saved. The advantages of such a change are obvious. We will not here 
discuss the very weighty question whether Congress was able to make 
such a change, cither with the consent of the President or by passing 
the bill with the necessary majority over his veto;—or whether a 
change of the Constitution, which can only be effected by very com- 
plex political operation, was not necessary. Congress assumed the 
power and passed the Tenure of Office Bill over the President’s veto. 
But it used the bill, and was resolved to use the bill,—not for the 
salutary purpose of preventing the evils of patronage and saving to 
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the country the services of useful servants,—but with the view of 
further crippling and degrading the President by forcing him to main- 
tain in his own Cabinet a minister who had gradually become one of 
the most violent of his political opponents. The effect of this can 
hardly be appreciated here in England, where the difference between 
permanent civil servants and those who go in and out with the 
Government is clearly marked and well understood. Let us suppose 
that Mr. Disraeli should be saddled with Mr. Bright in his Cabinet, or 
that Mr. Gladstone should find himself tied in Mezentian marriage for 
his time of office to Sir John Pakington! That Mr. Staunton, the 
minister who was odious to the President, should have desired to 
remain in office under such circumstances, is hardly intelligible to 
us ;—but there is nothing that an American politician will not do and 
endure in his struggle for political supremacy. Mr. Johnson set the 
new law at defiance, and dismissed Mr. Staunton. Mr. Staunton had 
his bed brought to his office,—his bed and food and needful drinks,— 
und refused to budge. To such a crisis had political animosity on one 
side, and the absence of all official dignity and pride of place on the 
other brought the governing bodies in Washington! Then was repeated 
the clamour for impeachment,—and on this occasion the House of 
Representatives was moved beyond its power of self-control. Im- 
peachment was voted, and the management of the impeachment was 
placed in the hands of the men who in all that House regarded Mr. 
Johnson with hatred the most deadly. 

The House of Representatives impeaches, but the Senate is the 
Judge in impeachment. Such is the requirement of the Constitution. 
And though the political antagonism to Mr. Johnson was almost as 
strong in the Senate as in the House, it might be supposed that men 
acting as Judges would act with more caution than a body whose 
operation in the matter was simply political. Nevertheless nothing 
that ever failed was nearer to achievement than the President’s con- 
viction by the Senate. Seven senators who were always opposed to 
his Government voted for his acquittal on the three charges which 
were submitted to the Senate for their vote, and thus saved him. A 
majority of two-thirds of the Senate was necessary for his conviction. 
Had any one of these seven voted against him, he would have been 
convicted and expelled with ignominy from his office. As it was he 
was acquitted,—and there he still is, as ready to fight as he was 
before the first of the bills which he opposed had been passed over 
his veto by a majority of two-thirds in each House of Congress. 

We took an opportunity, some months since, of expressing in these 
pages our opinion on American Reconstruction,—and will not there- 
fore now return to that subject. The measures which have been 
sanctioned by Congress, and which have been carried out in most of 
the lately seceding States, were in direct opposition to the President’s 
councils. He did all that the Constitution enabled him to do, step 
by step, to delay and stave off the will of Congress. Though but just 
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saved by the scruples of one political opponent from the fate of that 
doge, the place for whose portrait has been left for ever a blank, he 
has gone on exactly as though no such word as impeachment had 
ever been sounded in his ears. With hardly a man of mark to back 
him in either House, with no political party in the country, hated by 
the Republicans and scorned by the Democrats, he has continued his 
course as though all the power ever possessed by Mr. Lincoln were 
still at his command,—as if of all earthly potentates he was the least 
embarrassed by fetters on his will; and now in the last gasp of his 
Presidency he has sent such a Message to Congress as Cromwell 
might have sent to Parliament, had it been Cromwell’s habit to send 
messages. It would have been thought that having obtained over 
his enemies the memorable triumph of an acquittal, and knowing as 
he must know that his word can have no effect, Mr. Johnson in his last 
Message would have confined himself to.a recapitulation of the items of 
information contained in the reports from the great officers of State, 
which in accordance with usage he sends to Congress with his 
Message ;—but, instead of this, he dashes at once into the depth of 
his political antagonism. Thus he begins ;—‘‘ Upon the reassembling 
of Congress it again becomes my duty to call your attention to the 
state of the Union and to its continued disorganisation under the 
various laws which have been passed upon the subject af Reconstruc- 
tion.” Then he goes on to speak of those laws,—laws which had 
been passed by two-third majorities of both Houses over his 
veto ;—** After a fair trial they have substantially failed and proved 
pernicious in their results, and there seems to be no good reason why 
they should longer remain upon the statute book.” And again, after 
describing what Congress has done to impede Reconstruction, he 
says, “It needs no argument to show that legislation which has 
produced such baneful consequences should be abrogated, or else 
made to conform to the genuine principles of republican govern- 
ments.” Then, after all that has occurred during the last twelve 
months, he calls for the repeal of the Tenure of Office Bill, and alludes 
to the steps which have been taken to lessen the President’s military 
powers. ‘‘ These provisions,” he says, ‘‘should be at once annulled.” 
And he goes on;—‘‘ They can be productive of no permanent benefit 
to the country, and should not be permitted to stand as so many 
monuments of the deficient wisdom which has characterised our 
recent legislation.” This is said to the very legislators who have 
just passed these law with red-hot conviction as to their necessity, 
and who have all but succeeded in convicting this President of 
political crime in his office for opposing them! Can any man wonder 
that the Senators of the United States objected to the reading of the 
Message in the Senate? How would our legislators look if the 
Ministers by the Queen’s mouth were to address them after some 
such fashion? There has never been much either of the dignity or 
of the courtesy of reticence in American politics, but surely no 
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American politician has ever been so outspoken and so uncivil as 
Mr. Johnson! And these words are uttered at the moment of his 
departure,—when they can be of no avail but to show that he is 
unbroken, and unscathed by the storm that has passed over him. 

Mr. Johnson must have known, and no doubt did know well, that 
in thus writing he was simply displaying the bull-dog pugnacity of his 
disposition. He could not have supposed that either the Senate or 
the House would be moved by any advice from him either to remodel 
their theory of Reconstruction, or to repeal the Tenure of Office Bill. 
That the theory must be remodelled, and the Bill repealed, is probable. 
‘he Southern States cannot be made to remain under the dominion 
of negroes,—and it is out of the question that a President should be 
inde to keep a hostile minister in his cabinet. Indeed, the Tenure 
of Office Bill is as good as repealed already. But if anything could 
have added to the obstinacy of Congress in maintaining bad laws on 
these matters, it would have been the indecent violence of the Pre- 
sident’s condemnation of the work of the legislature. As it is, the 
Tenure of Office Bill is to be repealed on behalf of President Grant 
by the very men who impeached President Johnson for opposing it ;— 
but the latter President could avail nothing by any reference to a law 
which had been used for his destruction, but which had failed to 
destroy him. 

There is, however, another matter of greater moment than the 
Tenure of Office Bill,—more important even than the Reconstruction 
of the Southern States, to the general welfare of the United States, 
on which the President in his last Message to Congress could give 
advice,—or could hold his peace. The United States is now deeply 
in debt,—nearly as deeply in debt as is England; and is of course 
under an obligation to pay the interest.on that debt, until it shall 
have paid off the principal. We have all heard of the five-and- 
twenties,—and we have all heard of greenbacks. Without plunging 
into the depths of financial waters, we may explain that when the 
United States during the war wanted to borrow large sums of money, 
they specially covenanted that the interest on those loans, at the 
rate of 6 per cent., should be paid in gold, whereas no special enact- 
ment was made as to the currency in which the principal should be 
repaid. Itis held by some that the omission was purely accidental, 
——by others that it was craftily devised to make the lenders believe 
that the debt would be altogether an affair of gold, but so to believe 
without legal assuranee,—and again by others, that though the 
medium for the interest which would accrue at once was of import- 
ance, that of the principal was of none, as by the time the principal 
would be repayable, gold and greenbacks would be at par. Thus 
there has come to be a great question whether the holders of these 
securities are or are not entitled to demand payment in gold when 
pzyment is tendered ; and on that question American politicians hold 
different views. It is generally conceived that men in the Western 
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States hold that repayment in paper would save the credit of the 
nation, but that an adherence to gold is supported by New Engiand 
and the great Atlantic cities. It seems to us that any payment other 
than in gold would be a robbery of the creditors ;—but on that point 
we are not now insisting. It was open to Mr. Johnson to give his 
advice to Congress on the matter ;—or to withhold it, as in his 
peculiar position he might we think have done, without violation of 
duty and with much dignity. He had been so coerced, and 
hampered, and oppressed, that silence on matters as to which he 
could not speak with influence would have become him. But so far 
has he been from silence, that he has advocated a doctrine of repu- 
diation infixitely beyond the ambition of the wildest Western free- 
and-easy politician. ‘ 

He first speaks of the debt and tells to Congress how it has grown 
and increased and become a mountain of a debt since 1861,—and 
how, before that, the country was free from all but nominal indebted- 
ness. Then he goes on to say that the debt should be paid, so that 
“The fruits of their labours should be enjoyed by our citizens rather 
than used to build up and sustain moneyed monopolies in our own 
and other lands.” Most excellent advice,—advice that one would 
give to any debtor, if payment and not repudiation were really in- 
tended. Mr. Johnson is particularly shocked that this debt should 
be owned by foreigners. ‘Our foreign debt is already computed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury at eight hundred and fifty millions ”— 
that is of dollars ;—‘‘ citizens of foreign countries receive interest 
upon a large portion of our securities, and American citizens are made 
to contribute large sums for their support.’ We wonder whether 
Mr. Chase was ever shocked at the idea of supporting Englishmen or 
Frenchmen by payment of American interest when he was so anxious 
in 1862 and 1863 to borrow money to carry on the war? The 
Englishman or Frenchman has no doubt lent the money,—ceither 
during the war or by purchase of the stock afterwards, but the 
susceptibilities of an American President are unable to sustain the 
idea that the lender should afterwards receive that support for which 
he had bargained from American interest on the loan! 

Mr. Johnson has his cure for the evil,—as to which we must acknow- 
ledge that it is intended to be equally drastic in his own country and 
in others. He first deals with the question of interest exactly as 
though it were a matter for the legislature to settle now,—after having 
borrowed the moncy at a certain promised rate. The Secretary of 
the Treasury had thought that five per cent. would suffice; Congress 
had rather preferred four-and-a-half; ‘‘ while by many three per cent. 
has been held to be an amply sufficient return.” There is a tone in 
this which is delightful when the position of the man is remembered. 
‘Our national credit should be sacredly observed,” he says, “ but in 
making provision for our creditors we should not forget what is due 
to the masses of the people.” The meaning of which we take to be 
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this,—let the people pay its debt if the people do not find it inconve. 
nient to do so. As the payment of debts is always inconvenient, it is 
the doctrine of repudiation pure and simple. But Mr. Johnson has a 
scheme for liberating his country from the effects of its debts much 
grander than any that would deal only with the rate of interest. He 
argues that the bondholders have already received upon their bonds 
an amount of interest larger than their original investment,—an asser- 
tion with which the bondholders will certainly not agree,—and that 
therefore in fact no further interest should be paid at all ;—that pay- 
ments similar to those made in past years should indeed be ccon- 
tinued, but that they should be held to be made as payments of the 
principal, which thus would be settled and altogether wiped off the State 
in sixteen or seventeen years! Let any old lady with well-protected 
finances conceive her own feelings if she were told that her 3 per cents. 
were to go on for sixteen years only, and that, after those years, 
should come collapse, chaos, and a deluge of repudiation and nothing- 
ness. We all know how much easier it is to ride our horses than to 
pay for them after they are ridden, and how great is the temptation of 
leaving them unpaid for when the power to evade the payment is with 
us. And it will sometimes happen that when we have ridden them, 
let us do our best to pay, we cannot pay for them. But here is the 
chief magistrate of one of the greatest nations of the earth,—a nation 
that boasts of and indeed possesses infinite capacity for payment,— 
advocating the doctrine of repudiation of his country’s debts, simply 
because he considers it for the welfare of the masses of the people 
that they should be repudiated ! 

Two things, however, should be added to this statement. Such 
advice given to Congress would have found no favour, let it have 
come from whence it might, and the President who gave this advice 
was as little likely to be listened to as any humblest individual in the 
United States. And, as heretofore much has been said in England of 
American repudiation, another fact should be borne in mind. The 
repudiation of which we have hitherto heard, of which Sydney Smith 
spoke in reference to Philadelphia, and for which Mississippi became 
notorious, was the repudiation simply of certain States. It has been, 
we believe, the work of President Johnson to make the first proposal 
of repudiation for the debts of thé nation. 

We will not ask our readers to examine with us the rest of the 
Message. It handles the usual reports from the different officers of 
State, and alludes at length to the foreign relations of the empire. Of 
the matters of interest pending between Great Britain and the United 
States it says little or nothing,—merely stating that certain questions 
are open for adjustment. One of these questions is ‘the mutual 
claim since the year 1853 of the citizens and subjects of the two 
countries for injuries and depredations committed under the authority 
of their respective Governments.’ This includes the Alabama claims; 
but the word Alabama is not mentioned. 
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President Johnson ends his last Message by reiterating a proposal 
made by him some months since for a complete and constitutional 
change in the mode of electing the President, and Vice-President, and 
Senators of the United States, recommending that the elections should 
in all cases be made directly by the people, instead of by bodies 
themselves elected; and also that the judges of the federal courts 
should be appointed only for a term of years, as is the case with the 
judges in most of the separate States. It would be long to explain 
here how completely the propositions here made are such as would 
come from what we call the extreme radical side in politics, rather 
than from the conservative section, to which it might be presumed 
that Mr. Johnson, as a Democrat, would belong; and they are only 
interesting as showing the nature of the man’s heart and mind, in that 
he should continue to give such advice to Congress, when he must 
know that his giving it can avail nothing. 

We may probably look upon this Message as the last national work 
of a man who has held a very great position in circumstances so 
singular as to force upon history the necessity of recording his life, 
but who has so held it as to have brought nothing but injury on his 
country, and nothing but obloquy on himself. By the party broadly 
opposed to him he has been treated with a rancour far exceeding any 
political hatred ever known in this country, or known heretofore in 
America. He has been spoken of by the press, in political gatherings, 
in social life, and in the halls both of the Senate and the House 
with a continuity and grossness of abuse, and with a violence of 
invective, which, looking at the greatness of his office, we feel to have 
been as disgraceful to the country as it was degrading to the man. 
As President of the United States he has been entrusted with a veto 
on all acts passed by Congress; but in order that the power of one man 
should not be supreme for prohibition, Congress has received under the 
Constitution the power of reconsidering its measures after such veto, 
and of passing them by majorities of two-thirds in each House. The 
legislation of the last two years has been carried on after this abnormal 
fashion, till it has become normal. The President’s veto has been used 
with pertinacious consistency, and has been as consistently unavailing. 
The party in polities which should be his has only known him officially ; 
and though for party purposes it has adhered to him,—or rather he 
to it,—even from that party he has received none of that succour 
‘vhich comes from friendly feelings and genial relations, and none 
of that thorough co-operation in which lies the solace, the safety, and 
the usefulness of political life. He has been impeached, and during 
his impeachment has been attacked with a violence of language, and a 
pertinacity of personal hatred to which no public trial can, we think, 
show anything equal. No epithets have been too gross,—no insults 
too bad to be cast upon him. He was acquitted, now nearly a year 
ago,—acquitted by the calmness of a few men, who were unwilling to 
involve their country in disgrace for the sake of oppressing an enemy, 
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‘—-and from that date to this present, at which he is leaving his office, 
he, the President of the United States, has been ignored as a political 
power. He will now go out into obscurity, and no man knows what 
will become of him. 

And yet this President's natural gifts have been great, and his life 
might have been useful had his countrymen only not made him a 
President. That he is profoundly ignorant of all that is to be learned 
by study, either as to politics, history, or the ways and wants of the 
world past and present, has certainly not been his fault. He was a 
hardworking man,—earning his livelihood by the sweat of his brow, 
and earning it honestly,—till he was elevated into notice in his own 
State by a certain power of fervid speech-making and by a love of the 
liberal institutions of his country, which’ he saw and only partly 
understood. From that time to this, he has never flinched at any- 
thing that he has found himself called upon to attempt. In the rough 
times of the war he could do certain work well,—and did it at the 
peril of his life. Ife has never feared anything. All the obloquy 
that has been thrown upon him he has borne without shrinking ; and, 
as far as an observer ean tell, without dcep suifering. He has never 
vielded, never taken counscl, never trembled, never complained. He 
has got nothing and has asked for nothing. His bitterest enemies 
have not imputed to him the jault of an itching palm;—and yet, 
among American politicians, palms do itech most damnably. It cannot 
be doubted that he is a patriot,—wishing well to his country, ready to 
suiler for his country, not at all indisposed to die for his country, it 
that might do any good,—but utterly ineflicacious to serve his country 
in that position in which it pleased his country to place him ;—a strong, 
healthy, thick-skinued, burly, big-hearted man, who will probably go 
back to Tennessee, and onee more stick up over his door a board sig- 
nilying that there lives and werks Andrew Johnson, tailor,—forgetting, 
in his simplicity, to add, Late President of the United States. 

So much we kave ventured to say about Mr. Johnson and his last 
Message to Congress, not at all desirous of Jessening the dignity or 
deriding the circumstances of his office, revering most thoroughly the 
Constitution and form of government of the United States, but 
doubting much whether the exact scheme as laid down by the framers 
of the Constitution will sufiice for the wants of a nation so large as 
the United States has now become. Indeed, those who have watched 
the tendency of politics in the United States since the war,—and, we 
may also add, during the war,—must acknowledge that the written 
Constitution has already failed and has been over-ridden. During 
the war this over-riding was done by the Presidential power—and 
was thought of but little, because, in times of war, and of such a war, 
things must be done somewhat roughly, and exact rules must go by the 

‘board. And, luckily for the nation, during the war this power fell 
mainly into the hands of one who, for the sake of his country, knew 
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how to yield and hownot to yield, and who suffered no craving from per- 
sonal ambition. But since the war Congress has been the agzressor, 
and Congress will never abandon the power of aggression. To an 
Englishman,—who has Parliament in his keart and in his intellect, 
—it seems to be almost an anomaly that Congress should be able to 
ageress. Whyshould not Congress be omnipotent, as is Parliament ? 
But the powers of Congress are limited by the Constitution; and 
though Congress and the States together can, by unwieldly majorities, 
change the Constitution, the simple operation of Congress cannoi, 
without aggression, alter one of the many fundamental laws laid 
down by the Constitution. The President under the Constitution is 
commander-in-chief of the force of the nation ; and Congress has no 
constitutional power to wrest that power from him, or to lessen it; 
but it can over-ride the Constitution by deciding that there shall be 
another military commander under the President, practically irrespon- 
sible to the President. The great question is this,—whether in such 
a nation there should be any law beyond the power of its legislature to 
change. All the evil of Mr. Johnson's term of rule came from the feeling 
on his part that Congress had no dominion over him in the performance 
of his duties, that he was not responsible to Congress, and that he 
could defy the law-making power of the two Houses, should they 
pass laws opposed to his reading of the clauses of the Constitution. 
And such subjection,—or rather responsibility,— must come. 
Indeed it has come, and it would be more correct to say that it 
must be acknowledged. Few Presidents will be found capable of 
such a fight as that which Mr. Johnson has endured, or anxious to 
engage init. It is so easy for the executive do its work when not 
harassed by an adverse Legislature ; and so very difficult when every 
step is questioned, opposed, and delayed! Congress can cail for 
papers as pertinaciously as Parliament; and although Ministers of 
State do not sit there in the flesh to be teazed by questions, neither 
are they there to defend themselves when accused. And then the 
power of the purse, of adjusting salaries and of paying them, of 
making offices and unmaking them, belongs, in the United States, to 
the House of Representatives, as it does with us to the House of 
Commons. Another power also is vested in the senior branch of the 
United States Legislature, which makes it almost indispensable for 
pleasant paths in government that Congress and the executive should 
be on good terms. The President appoints to all offices,—but the 
appointments for high offices are not valid till confirmed by the Senate. 
We can hardly wonder that with such conflicting interests and 
powers there should have been war to the knife between Congress 
and such a President as was President Johnson. It was unavoidable. 
Such bitterness of battle may, we hope, never again occur between a 
President and Legislature of the United States; but there will 
always be aptitudes for unseemly fighting till the supremacy of 
Congress shall have been acknowledged. 
xx2 
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Last October, in a paper entitled “ Other Habitable Worlds,” we 
considered the conditions of habitability of the four planets—Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. We selected these as being the plancts 
which, so far as we know, present the closest features of general 
resemblance to our own earth. Yet we could not fail to perceive 
that although each of them exhibited a striking resemblance to 
the earth as respects one or more features which we are in the 
habit of associating with its habitability, there was also, in each case, 
some distinctive peculiarity which prevented us from pronouncing 
any of the four planets to be a suitable dwelling-place for man, or 
probably for any of the principal races now subsisting upon the earth. 

And, if the four planets which had been selected as affording the 
sirongest evidence in favour of our thesis that there are other inhabited 
worlds must thus be pronounced not to be habitable by terrestrial 
races, it will be readily conceived that the orbs which urge their 
stately courses elsewhere throughout space, under a thousand different 
conditions of heat, of illumination, of seasonal changes, or the like, 
would for the most part be altogether unfit abodes for the present 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Yet it will be noticed that in adopting a different title for the 
present paper,—in which we propose to deal with worlds which 
seem thus wholly unfit for habitation,—we have assumed one which in 
reality asserts more than the former one. The title “‘ Other Habitable 
Worlds,” simply inferred our belief that there are regions through- 
out space which are more or less fit for habitation, without implying 
any opinion as to the fact of those worlds or any others being actually 
inhabited. At present we are about to deal with worlds, many of 
which we at once admit to be uninhabitable by most if not all of the 
races living upon the earth, yet we adopt a title which implies our 
belief that those worlds are certainly the abodes of living creatures. 

The fact is that, although when contemplating our solar system 
we are struck by the evidence of adaptation to the wants of living 
creatures, it is when we attempt to conceive the immensity of that 
space, thronged with suns, which lies beyond the solar system, that 
we are most powerfully impressed with the conviction that there must 
be other inhabited worlds. Insignificant as our earth undoubtedly is 
when her dimensions are compared with the magnificent proportions 
of many of the other planets, and still more when considered with 
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reference to the grandeur of the solar system itself, we have a far more 
startling contrast to contemplate when we compare the solar system 
with the dimensions of the sidereal scheme. From the nearest of the 
fixed stars the orbit of Neptune would have an apparent diameter 
searecly equal to one-sixth part of the moon's, and the orbit of the 
earth would be but as a point. Even the gigantic orbit of Neptune 
would seem but a point, as seen from many of the stars which shine 
conspicucusly in our heavens. But the lucid stars, far off as they are 
from us, are quite close in comparison with the stars which come into 
view under the searching eye of the telescope. It has been calculated 
that some of the stars seen with Lord Rosse’s telescope shine from 
such an enormous distance, that light takes upwards of 50,000 years 
in travelling to us from them. Now consider for a moment the flight 
of a light-ray from a star at this distance on one side of our system 
to another as far off on the opposite side. For 100,000 years the 
light speeds onward,—cach sceond sweeping over nearly 200,000 
miles; past stars and* systems it rushes on, but far away on every 
hand are other stars and other systems to which it comes not near. 
During 3,000 generations of mortal men,—if one can conceive 
that our race could last out that time,—the pulsations of the ether 
are transmitted along the tremendous line which separates the two 
stars. Yet during all that time,—if we are to accept the opinion of 
those who hold that our earth is the only inhabited world,—the 
onward rushing light never approaches a single spot where senticnt 
beings are to be found, save one tiny globe, around which it could 
circle eight times in one of the seconds which make up the vast period 
of its flight. 

But if the magnitude of the sidereal system forbids us to regard 
our small earth as the only inhabited world within the universe, the 
evidence afforded by other features of the interstellar spaces is not 
less convincing. 

If it could have been proved that the stars are mere lights,—thi, 
in some inconceivable way, they have a power of shining from 
enormous distances upon our earth and her companion planets, we 
might indeed be perplexed to find so elaborate a scheme of iliumina- 
tion prepared with no other end but to supply an amount of light 
which two or three small moons could have furnished equally well, 
but we should have little to encourage the notion that the stars 
resembled our sun. For we know of the sun that it is constituted 
of the very elements which form our earth ; that it is a massive globe 
swaying all the movements of the system of which it is the centre ; 
that while it is indeed a lamp, it is also much more than a lamp,— 
that it is, in fine, the very life, so to speak, of the planetary scheme. 

But the stars have been proved to be also suns, not merely in the 
sense that they are lamps as brilliant as our sun, and many of them 
much more brilliant, but also in physical constitution. In our paper 
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ou other habitable worlds, we simply touched upon the method of 
this proof; it is necessary, however, that we should now discuss the 
subject somewhat more at length. We shall begin with the considera- 
tion of the noted star, Aldeboran. 

How far from us this brilliant orb may be we do not know. 
Although it is so conspicuous as to suggest the idea that it is much 
nearer to us than most of the fixed stars, and although the largeness 
of its proper motion,—that is, its change of position amongst its 
companion stars,—suggests the same conclusion, this orb has resisted 
all the attempts of astronomers to determine its distance. In other 
words, although the earth sweeps round the sun in an orbit upwards 
of 180,000,000 miles in diameter, the apparent position of Alde- 
boran is not appreciably aifected by this enormous orbital range,— 
not more affected, for example, than the apparent position of a 
steeple 20 miles off would be if we observed it first through one pane 
of a window and then through a neighbouring pane. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that Aldeboran shines from a’vast distance. 

Now, when we combine the consideration of the enormous distance 
at which Aldeboran shines with the fact that the star is so brilliant, 
we see that the true splendour of this orb must be very great. 
Probably Aldeboran shines with three or four times as much light as 
our sun; and certainly its brilliancy is not less than that of the sun. 
If, then, Aldeboran were constituted like our sun, if its intrinsic 
splendour as distinguished from its actual splendour corresponded 
closely with his, it would follow that the star which seems to us a 
mere point of light is, in truth, a globe probably twice as large as our 
sun,—a vast mass of molten matter, the centre of forees vaster even 
than those which the sun exerts. Yet we know that the sun is the 
seat of nearly all the living energy, so to speak, of the solar system. 
The coals we burn, the meats we eat, the works we do, the very 
thoughts we conceive owe their several forms of force to sun-power. 
This is no dream, no fanciful speculation, but the simple statement 
of an established truth. Since the sun, then, blazing in the centre of 
the planetary scheme, is to be looked upon as the representative of 
all the forms of force which exist or have existed during countless 
ons upon the earth, and also of all those unknown forms of force 
which prevail in the other planetary worlds, so also Aldeboran’s 
glory is the representative of other unknown forms of foree,—organic, 
vital, mental,—prevailing in a scheme of which he is the centre. if 
not, his light is a mockery and a delusion, and our reason, in so far 
as it deals with questions of the sort we are considering, is given us 
but to lead us astray. 

We have said that all this would follow if it were shown that 
Aldeboran is constituted in a manner resembling that in which the 
sun is formed. This is all, as it seems to us, which requires proof. 
Once this is established, all doubt should vanish away. 
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Now, the constitution of the sun, so far as it is known to us, is 


peculiar. Therefore we shall be the less liable to fall into any error 


in instituting a comparison between Aldeboran and the sun, or in 
recognising any traces of resemblance in their respective constitu- 


tions. 
The sun is not simply, as was supposed of old, a globe of incan- 


descent matter. The light we receive from him comes, indeed, from 
an incandescent source, but it has been subjected, before reaching us, to 
2 very singular and characteristic process,—a process the traces and 
peculiarities of which there is no mistaking. From the incandescent 
matter which supplies the solar light, there stream forth light-waves 
of every possible length between certain limits, namely, between the 
length belonging to the extreme red end of the solar spectrum and 
that belonging to the extreme violet end.* But when the light 
reaches us certain wave-lengths are found to be wanting. The case 
corresponds to that of a harp in which certain strings are missing 
here and there. Or, rather, if a harp were constructed with an 
indefinite number of strings increasing gradually in length between 
the usual limits, so that on striking the finger across them, a sound 
would be produced changing by indefinite gradations from the gravest 
note audible by human cars, to the most acute ; then if strings were 
yemoved here and there,—and sometimes several close together,— 
to the number of several thousands, the sound produced when 
the finger was drawn across the strings would differ from that before 
produced, precisely as the light received from the sun differs from 
that which is actually poured forth by the incandescent central mass. 

Now, from the discoveries which have been made the basis of 
spectroscopic analysis, we may feel satisfied that the missing waves 
of the solar light have been absorbed by vapours through which the 
light from the incandescent centre has had to pass. And we know 
that vapours have the power of intercepting precisely those waves 
which characterise their own incandescence. Let us render our 
meaning more distinct. When a vapour is burning its particles are 
vibrating in certain definite kinds of waves. Precisely as when a 
chord is struck we kuow that the waves of sound belonging to 
certain definite notes are transmitted through the air from the 
vibrating wires, so it is with an incandescent vapour. Its light may 
be termed a luminous chord, the vibrating molecules in this case cor- 
responding to the vibrating wires in the case of a chord of sound. 
Now we know that if a chord were struck on a piano, and then, 
after a moment or two, all the remaining notes were struck simul- 
taneously, the resulting noise or crash would be wanting in those 
particular notes which formed the chord; and if the notes were 
swept from end to end the went would be rendered perceptible 


* Of the former class of waves 40,000 go to the inch, of the latter 60,000. 
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through the occurrence of gaps in the chromatic scale. Just in the 
same way the light we receive from the sun is wanting in these par- 
ticular wave-lengths which correspond to the light-waves of certain 
incandescent vapours siirrounding the sun; and when the solar light 
is distributed by means of the spectroscope, the want becomes per- 
ceptible through the occurrence of dark lines breaking the continuity 
of the solar spectrum. And we learn what the vapours are which 
thus absorb a portion of the solar light with as much certainty as we 
should learn what the notes were which were held down on the piano; 
beeause we know what the vapours are which would give out the 
light that would supply the darkened spaces of the spectrum as cer- 
tainly as a musician could tell what the notes are which would fill up 
the gaps in the chromatic scale. 

Let us now see whether this peculiarity of solar light has any 
counterpart in the constitution of the brilliant star Aldeboran. It 
need hardly be said that the spectrum produced by a fixed star is very 
much less brilliant than that of the sun; but still, when a powerful 
telescope, armed with a spectroscope of adequate power, is directed 
towards Aldeboran, there flashes out in all its exquisite beauty the 
rainbow-tinted streak of light which is so full of meaning to the phy- 
sicist. And now let us suppose that we are in the observatory of our 
leading astronomical spectroscopist, —Mr. Huggins, F.R.S., and that he 
has so arranged matters that the spectrum of Aldeboran is sufficiently 
well-defined to present its dark lines,—if, indeed, the constitution of 
the star resembles that of the sun. A momentary glance settles the 
question. There are the dark lines which indicate that Aldeboran, 
like our sun, is a self-luminous orb surrounded by absorptive vapours. 
The star is thousands of times farther from us than the sun, but what 
matter, if its light bears so well the message we sought to hear? 
Over millions on millions of miles that message has come specding 
through the interstellar spaces, and it is brought as faithfully to us,— 
so far, at least, as its main meaning is concerned,—as if we were 
no farther from Aldeboran than from our own sun. 

It will be noticed that we have not hitherto laid any stress on 
the question, What are the substances which constitute Aldeboran? 
It has seemed suilicient that it should be proved that this star is 
constituted after the same peculiar fashion as our sun. The elements 
which appear in its substance might be wholly different from those 
which appear in the sun,—that is, from the common clements known 
io us,—and yet there would be nothing to discounterance the theory 
that Aldeboran is a sun, the centre of a system, to whose inhabitants 
lie imparts light and heat. For example, if there were no iron in the 
constitution of Aldeboran we might conclude, with some appearance 
of probability, that there could be no iron in the orbs which circle 
around him; but other substances unknown to us might perfectly 
well supply the place cf iron to the inhabitants of these bodies. Nor 
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even would the absence of oxygen and nitrogen,—supposing such a 
defect could be proved, which is not the case,—affect the question 
we are dealing with. It would, indeed, suffice to render it highly 
probable that the orbs which form the Aldeboranic system have not 
atmospheres resembling our own; and, therefore, that the inhabitants 
of those orbs cannot possibly be constituted like any living creatures 
known to us. But to conclude that, therefore, no life subsists on the 
members of the system which circulates around Aldeboran, would be 
as unreasonable as it would be for anyone to argue that the sces are 
unfit abodes for living creatures because land animals are not so con- 
stituted as to be able to live under water. 

But, although not necessary to our argument, the fact that terres- 
trial elements actually exist in enormous quantities in the constitution 
of the star Aldeboran, is one whose force is at once apparent. We 
cannot tell what may be the amount of any vapour which must exist 
in the atmosphere of so distant an object, in order that the presence 
of the vapour may be rendered perceptible to the observer on earth. 
But we are safe in assuming that the quantity required is very great 
indeed. Hence, when we learn that beyond all doubt iron exists in 
the atmosphere of Aldeboran, we know that all the produce of the 
iron-mines on earth would not form a millionth or a billionth part 
of the iron which lies out yonder so many millions of millions of 
miles beyond the boundaries of the solar system. Then follows at 
once the question, What is the use of all that enormous mass of iron? 
That it has a use, prospective if not present, seems to us as obviously 
true as that the universe has had an all-wise Creator. Respecting its 
present use, we cannot guess any more than we can respecting the 
present use of the iron in the sun’s atmosphere. Of its prospective 
use we will not speak, though we have our own opinion of the 
position which the suns will one day occupy as habitable abodes 
richly supplied with all the elements which serve to the welfare and 
comfort of living creatures. But our argument at present leads us 
to treat of the iron in the atmosphere of Aldeboran, rather as sym- 
bolical of the existence of other iron,—in a form as available as that 
of the iron of our mines,—in inhabited worlds circulating around 
Aldeboran. We hold that the constitution of a star typifies the con- 
stitution of the system of which it is the centre. We have, indeed, 
no other argument for this than the resemblance which has been dis- 
covered between the constitution of the sun and that of our earth ; 
but this argument is a very strong one when rightly considered, since 
the probability of the conclusion is measured in such a case by the 
antecedent improbability that a resemblance of this sort should exist 
by accident. If there is no necessary gencral resemblance between 
the constitution of a sun and the constitution of the planets which 
travel around it, insomuch that all these planets may have totally 
difierent elementary constituents, and that their sun may have yet 
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another constitution, then obviously we must look upon it as g 
highly extraordinary coincidence that our sun should be constituted 
of materials so closely corresponding with those which form our 
earth,—one of the smallest members of his system. We may, 
therefore, be permitted to doubt whether there is in truth any coin. 
cidence of this sort at ail, and to conclude with a high appearance 
of probability that the observed resemblance evidenees the existence 
of a law regulating the whole of the solar system. With equal 
probability we conclude that a similar law regulates each of the 
systems which exist within the sidereal universe. 

Thus our question respecting the use of iron in the far distant 
region of space with which we are dealing, really refers to the iron 
which exists, we infer, in the planetary orbs circulating around Alde- 
boran. Without knowing anything about these bodies, about the 
distances at which they revolve zround their sun, or about the seasonal 
relations which result from the different inclination of their exes to 
the plane in which they travel, and so on, we are yet enabled to pro- 
nounce that they ure all supplied with the most useful of all the 
metals known to man, and that this supply is not meaningless. We 
infer the existence,—either past, present, or prospective,—not merely 
of living ereatures, but of rational beings,* able to make a proper 


* We have passed here somewhat beyond our record, but net without a pur- 
pose. We wish to touch fora moment on a@ point which is perhaps more inte- 
resting than any other connected with the question of other inhabited worlds. 
It seems to us, that to believe our little carth to be the sole abode of rational 
creatures, is no less preposterous than to believe that no Jife of any sort exists 
beyond the confines of so minute a speck in creation. But many are pained 
even by the mere suggestion of the possibility that man may not be the only 
creature which is capable of appreciating the wonderful power and beneficence 
of the Creator. There seems to them something dangerous—something irre- 
ligious—in the thought. The teachings of Christianity, they argue, mark ont 
mankind as the object of so special a regard, so exceptional a dispensation, that 
to assume the possible existence of other rational and therefore responsible 
creatures, is practically to deny the truth of Christian doctrines. To us it 
appears that those who argue thus misinterpret the doctrines they scek 
to defend. If there is one truth which may be said to be the essence at 
once of the Bible words and scientific teachings, it is that in the infinity of God's 
love there are many infinities. It is when we seck to measure that infinity by 
our finite conceptions that we are in danger of going astray, of speaking of God's 
love for his creatures as of something exhaustible, and of showing a real want 
of faith in his words, by the unwillingness we display to open our eyes to the 
teaching of his works. The Christian, fully as much as the men of science, 
ought to be ready to admit that, although God's love to man is infinite, yet that 
infinity of love docs not exclude the possible existence of creatures who receive 
an equal share of his gifts. The argument of the well-meaning but perverse 
persons we have alluded to is as unreasonable as would be that of a creature— 
say an ant—who, observing the perfection with which the structure of himself 
and his fellow ants was adapted to ant-life, should argue that therefore all other 
creatures must be imperfectly, or not at all, adapted to the circumstances around 
them. 
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use of the valuable metal. And this view is strengthened when we 
find that mercury, bismuth, antimony, magnesium, sodium, calcium, 
and hydrogen exist in enormous quantities in the atmosphere of 
Aldeboran, and, therefore, probably in the constitution of the globes 
which circle around him. 

We have hitherto spoken only of the star Aldcboran. We have 
selected this star because it happens to be one which has been very 
carefully examined by the eminent physicist to whom modern astro- 
nomy owes so much,—Mr. W. Huggins. The conclusions to which 
this gentleman has arrived, and of which we have made use in the 
preceding paragraphs, are not merely probable suppositions,—they 
are absolute certainties. The significant lincs in the spectrum of the 
star have not been judged merely by a careful comparison of their 
apparent positions with those of certain lines in the solar spectrum, 
or in the spectra of different elements. A method, the results of 
which there is no mistaking, has been made use of. When the tele- 
scope was directed upon Aldeboran, matters were so arranged that, 
side by side with the spectrum of tle star there should be brought, in 
succession, the bright-line specira of various elements. If, in any 
case, it was found that, exactly opposite the bright lines of one of the 
latter spectra, there were well-marked dark lines, breaking the con- 
tinuity of the rainbow-tinted spectrum of Aldeboran, this exact coin- 
cidence was at once decisive of the existence of the corresponding 
element in the vaporous envelope of the star. 

But Aldeboran was not the only star which was thus examined. 
Betelgeuse, the leading brilliant of the splendid constellation Orion, 
was dealt with even more carefully, and the presence of iron, sodium, 
magnesium, and other elements, determined with equal certainty. 
But this sun is not constituted exactly like the sun which we call 
Aldeboran. And one very noteworthy peculiarity characterizes the 
spectrum of Betelgeuse. The lines of hydrogen which are well secn 
in the solar spectrum, and in that of Aldeboran, are wanting in that 
of this brilliant star. 

The star Capella, one of the brightest of the northern hemisphere, 
was found to have a spectrum closely resembling that of our sun, and 
crowded with lines. The equally brilliant Vega presents a similar 
spectrum. 

Sirius, which outshines more than threefold the brightest northern 
stars, is observed under somewhat unfavourable circumstances in our 
latitudes, as he never attains a high altitude. ‘‘ The spectrum is 
crossed,” says Mr. Huggins, ‘‘ by a very large number of faint and fine 
lines.”” The presence of hydrogen in the absorptive atmosphere of this 
star is indicated in a very decided manner by the intensely strong lines 
which correspond to this element. ‘It is worthy of notice,” remarks 
Mr. Huggins, ‘in the case of Sirius and a large number of the white 
stars, that at the same time that the hydrogen lines are abnormally 
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strong as compared with the solar spectrum, all the metallic lines are 
remarkably faint.” The presence of sodium, magnesium, and iron, 
was, however, demonstrated in this case as in many others. 

We close this part of our case by remarking that the stars referred 
to have been merely chosen on account of their brightness and the 
consequent distinctness and splendour of their spectra. There js 
every reason for believing that with a telescope of adequate illu- 
minating power, the faintest stars would afford precisely the same 
evidence. Indeed, Mr. Huggins names a number of stars,—some of 
which are not very brilliant,—whose spectra he examined, and he 
says respecting them, ‘‘ Numerous lines are scen in the spectrum of 
each, and in some several of the lines were measured; but we have 
not instituted any comparisons with the metallic spectra as yet.” 

We see then, in the whole sidereal system, a series of suns 
resembling our own in all essential respects,—many of them falling 
short of it, perhaps, in splendour, but many of them certainly sur- 
passing it. And around these suns there circle worlds of every variety 
of magnitude, many of which doubtless form centres of systems as 
varied in character as are those of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. On these worlds subsist, we doubt not, myriads of forms 
of life, animal and vegetable. ‘Thousands of these systems are 
probably utterly unfit for habitation by the races which subsist upon 
the earth or upon the other members of the solar system, and it is 
equally probable that the races subsisting in thousands of these 
systems would perish if subjected to the conditions prevailing in any 
part of the solar system. But on one point we may rest well assured. 
Whatever be the nature of the races subsisting in any of these worlds, 
and whatever may be the peculiarities of the conditions to which 
they are subjected, the most perfect adaptation undoubtedly exists 
between those unknown living creatures and the structure of the 
worlds on which they live. This lesson is taught by all that we see 
around us. If on our earth there were the most perfect uniformity 
in the conditions of habitability which prevail in different lands and 
seas, or if we could even detect no traces that in past ages the world 
had been less well adapted to support the races which at present 
subsist upon it, and that accordingly former terrestrial races differed 
from the present, yet, even then, the perfect adaptation of the limited 
number of races which we should know of to the conditions under 
which they lived, would afford to the thoughtful mind the most 
striking evidence that this adaptation is a fundamental law of nature. 
But when we find that the most striking peculiarities distinguish the 
climate and habitudes of one country from those of another,—that 
animals which thrive in one country would perish if removed to 
another, and yet that no part of the world remains uninhabited,—and 
not only so, but that the creatures which live in each part of the 
world are adapted in the most perfect and wonderful manner to the 
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circumstances in which they are placed, we are at once impressed 
with the universality of the law of adaptation. And if any doubt 
could possibly remain, if we could suppose, for instance, that the 
law of adaptation only extends over the range of variability which is 
observed in the conditions of life existing under the cognisance of 
man, this doubt could hardly fail to be removed by the careful 
examination of the geologic record. There we behold traces of con- 
ditions very different from those which prevail in the present day ; yet 
there, also, we obtain tidings of wonderful living creatures, framed on 
a plan which fitted them admirably for the circumstances in which 
they were placed ; and there, too, we find the signs of a luxuriant 
vegetation at once fitted to thrive in the climates which then existed, 
and to supply the wants of the strange beings which then inhabited 
our world. On every side, then, and in every age, we find the signs 
of that power of adaptation which is, so to speak, the secret of the 
exuberant vitality of nature. And associated with this law is a law 
which seems at first sight opposed to it, a law indicative of the prodi- 
gality, and even of the destructiveness, of nature’s dealings with living 
races,—the law by which races not adapted, or rather less adapted than 
others, to the conditions around them, gradually perish. We say 
that this law seems opposed to the other, because it involves a want 
of adaptation to those very conditions with respect to which the other 
law implies the most perfect adaptation. Yet, in reality, the two laws 
are correlative. It is through the action of one law that the other 


law prevails. The conditions of habitability are at each moment 
slowly changing, and nature is careful neither of the individual nor 
of the type in changing, pari passu, the qualities of the living crea- 
tures which subsist under these varying conditions ;— 


“So careful of the type?’ but no, 
From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries ‘a thousand types are gone, 

I care for nothing, all shall go.’” 

Hitherto we have confined our attention to systems which, how- 
ever their members may differ from the members of the solar system, 
yet resemble that system in this general respect, that they circle 
around a single central sun. But we must now touch on the pos- 
sible existence of life under circumstances which do not even present 
this feature of resemblance to those with which alone we are familiar. 

Around the double, triple, and multiple stars, there doubtless 
travel systems of worlds crowded with living creatures. How 
strangely must the conditions under which these creatures sub- 
sist differ from those which characterise life upon our earth! To 
begin with, consider the complexity of the motions which must result 
under the action of gravity, when, instead of a single centre, the 
planets which form the system dependent on a double or multiple 
star are subject to the attractions of two or more bodies which are 
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themselves continually in motion around each other. The mathe. 
maticians in those dependent worlds should be far better than ours, 
if they are to deal successfully with the problems thus presented to 
them; and the remarkable climatic changes which must result from 
these complex motions, seem to involve the necessity that the inhabi- 
tants of these worlds must have strong constitutions, to enable them 
to bear in safety such important variations. Then again, where the 
suns are differently coloured, there must result those curious inter- 
changes of light suggested by Sir John Herschel— a green or a red 
day, for example, alternating with darkness or with white light.” Ee 
terms them “ pleasing contrasts and grateful vicissitudes,” and doubt- 
less they are so to the inhabitants of those worlds: yet we on earth 
should hardly find such vicissitudes agreeable to us. The great law 
of adaptation exerts its influence, however, in these parti-coloured 
systems as elsewhere; and whatever doubts we may have respecting 
the actual habitudes prevailing there, we may be sure that they are 
fully as well suited to the wants cf the inhabitants of those systems 
as are terrestrial habitudes to the wants of the inhabitants of earth. 

The nebule again afiord an interesting subject of speculation. 
Some of these objects have been shown by spectroscopic «nalysis to 
shine with true stellar light, while others are simply immense masses 
of incandescent gas. It is 2 moot point amongst astronomers 
whether we are to regard nebule of the former sort as belonging to 
our own sidereal system, or as lying far beyond it,—forming, in fact, 
to use the expressive verbiage of German astronomers, vast * island 
universes” scattered throughout the “sea of space.” Nor does it 
greatly signify, so far as our present subject is concerned, which 
view we take. For if it should be proved that no outlying universes 
have yet been seen by man, yet every astronomer who recognises the 
true teaching of his science holds that our sidereal system is no more 
to be regarded as the only sidereal system of the universe, than our 
sun is to be regarded as the only sun in the sidereal system. Beyond 
that system, then, we look into the outlying spaces, and still we 
see myriads of worlds richly stored with endless forms of life. 

What opinion we are to form respecting the gaseous nebule, or 
respecting their correlatives in our solar system—the comets—it 
would at present be difficult to say. Until we know the purposes 
which these objects subserve in the economy of the universe, it would 
not be easy to indicate their association with the question of other 
inhabited worlds. Our knowledge respecting the actual nature of 
these bodies is too recent to permit us to speculate respecting their 


functions. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MY LIFE. 
BY MAXIMILIAN I, EMPEROR OF MEXICO. 
lees 


Ir is rare to find much interest or much beauty in a book of travels, 
for while a great many men travel and keep journals, which they 
are only too apt to print and publish, a very few are capable of 
recording their impressions in such a way as to stamp them strongly 
upon another mind. It is only a vivid and full imagination which 
can thus project its sensations out of its own immediate area and 
renew its operations in distant spheres, making of memory a fresh 
vitality. Out of the large mass of travellers’ diaries which annually 
circulate through our libraries, an infinitely small proportion survives 
the date of publication, and of this select number there are more 
which contain facts of a whimsical character concerning savage life, 
than of such as reproduce the beauty of nature or art. 

Among these unfrequent productions, which are able to engage 
the attention of a reader without the help of striking incident, the 
recollections of Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, deserve to be 
regarded with especial admiration, for he had a mind open to the 
reception of all kinds of beauty, and a powcr of expression which 
enabled him to reconstruct his ideas end cast them into a tangible 
form. He was only nineteen years of age when he left his native 
shore to make his first voyage. He was an officer of the navy, 
and he loved his profession with great cuthusiasm ;—an enthusiasm 
which at a later date expressed itself in good practical work, and 
built up a fleet for Austria of which she may be justly proud. 

The young prince, however, had only pleasure in view when he 
went on board the frigate Novara, on the 30th of July, 1851, intend- 
ing to make a long sea trip, bound for Italy in the first instance, 
and longing for the revelations of a loveliness which be had often 
imagined in his day dreams. He called the Novara his floating 
palace. It was a free palace, without the restraints and petty cares of 
court etiquette, which were irksome to him. On the great waters he 
felt his mind liberated ; and he was noi obliged to endure that officious 
attendance to which royalty is condemned habitually to submit, and 
which he regarded with particular distaste. From his carliest child- 
hood he delighted to dwell in the regions of romance; to transport 
himself in fancy to distant lands; to surround himself with the 
produce of tropical heats ; to figure to himself the ardour of a southern 
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sun under his own grey skies. An Indian hut was erected in his 
little German garden by the kindness of his parents ; it was furnished 
with Indian accoutrements and the weapons of Indian warfare ; and 
in the hours of play, with spear and tomahawk, he led many imaginary 
tribes to battle, and civilised many savage nations. In the field 
of his imagination he was the serene conqueror and the benevolent 
ruler. 

Maximilian’s thoughts soared high, and he wanted space for them. 
He was an ideal prince, demanding an ideal world; and so long 
as he was a wanderer on the sea, halting only where choice led him, 
he could carry that world on with him. It was built up in his fancy, 
and every delicate perfume borne on the breeze that swelled his 
sails, every sweet sound that reached him with tender vibrations 
from the distant shore, every star that lent its radiance to make a 
bright pathway for his frigate, added some new splendour to that 
structure. But in the practical work-a-day world the fair fictions 
of a fine imagination are destined either to dissolve gradually away, 
or there is a sudden harsh and total destruction of them. It was 
a severe shock which waked Maximilian from his dream when the 
ideal was brought to cope with the real; when he found himself 
engaged in a bitter struggle with barbarism and treachery, and 
endeavoured to establish his high notions of religion, law, and virtue 
in the heart of a savage empire. 

It has been thought by some whose opinions are worthy of atten- 
tion, that men doomed to an early death are wont to be visited by 
strange apprehensions of their fate, and that in certain moods they 
have distinct visions of their approaching end. There are indeed a 
few instances of this kind on record, but the distinct vision is rare; 
while the vague anticipation of misfortune is common not only to 
those who are its victims, but to those who are not. Maximilian’s 
sensitive fancy subjected him occasionally to painful presentiments, 
and in the midst of pleasure the sight of a churchyard or the jar 
of discordant sounds would suggest a long train of painful images 
to his mind. At the moment of preparation for departure, while 
he was engaged in setting his cabin in order, his taste was so 
shocked by the crude colour on its walls, that he fell into a fit of 
depression, and sad forebodings began to trouble his fancy. Such 
fastidious delicacy may seem ridiculous to a more robust mind, but 
it must be remembered that the esthetic feeling which made the 
cabin-wall so intolerable to the young prince, was the same which 
inspired him with a true appreciation of the highest art. Few even 
of the most gifted among writers or artists have been able to describe 
the works of the greatest painters so vividly as he has done, and 
the journal which he kept, only with a view to please his family 
circle, will endure as a valuable historical record for posterity, bearing 
upon it the stamp of his peculiar character. In the phenomena of 
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the visible world he loved to trace analogies with the unseen; he 
found them in the great storm which came on as he approached 
Naples in that ‘‘ tremendous combat going on among the elements ;” 
and, again, while he kept watch on deck from four to eight o'clock, 
when old Etna was revealed rising out of a dim mist, and he saw in 
this huge mountain with its hidden fire the witness of past ages, of 
the disappointed desires of many people, and of the degeneracy of 
powerful nations. 

“There,” says the prince, “in blood-coloured twilight, were glowing 
the mountains of Sicily, at the foot of which had been committed so many 
crimes. On a sudden the sun sparkled on the hills of Calabria. Italy’s hot 
sun, that poisoner of Sicilian blood, strikes with a thousand arrows proud Mcs- 
sina, whose towers, palaces, and strongholds burst in splendour from out the 
green, luxuriant gardens. It is the same Messina which was founded by the 
cunning, unruly heads of Greece; in which the poet makes the Sister Bride 
weep over two beloved corpses; in which a thrust into a French heart was the 
signal for the Sicilian vespers. But God also pronounced his judgment against 
this city ; and the palaces of Messina still afford evidence of the verdict, as since 
that terrible earthquake only one story remains to the most beautiful of them, 
and the roofs now replace the vanished rooms of state.” 


When Maximilian entered Florence, he was dizzy with the beauty 
that he saw, and could with difficulty make any distinct selection ; he 
stood before the palace of ‘‘the proud Pitti” to concentrate his 
thoughts ; then he contemplated with delight the great rock castle, 
the delicious gardens of Boboli,—the fountains, the statues, and 
the stately avenues,—that perfect combination of nature and art 
which we see very rarely in northern latitudes, and which makes the 
special glory of Italy and Spain. Stimulated with the splendour 
of the exterior, he sought the interior of the palace, which contains 
some of the choicest treasures that human art has ever created,— 
works of such high order as seem, by the soaring of the artist’s 
thought, and by the bringing of beauty into birth, to effect some kind 
of approach between man and his Maker, kindling in the meditative 
mind that worship of admiration which may shape itself in the adora- 
tion of secret prayer, or in the tender tears of silent thanksgiving. 
The young prince gazed at Florence on Raphael’s Madonnas of the 
Seggiola and the Granduca, remembering all the more vividly, as 
he compared them with her, the heavenly vision of the Sistina at 
Dresden :— 

“T was still filled,” he writes, “with the impression of the Madonna Sis- 
tina, who fecls so deeply and understands with such a sad pride the wonderful 
child she bears in her arms, and that her hands are the throne of the great Son 
of God. In her look one reads thut she venerates herself as the instrument 
of the Almighty ; that she feels the greatness of her duties, the greatness of 
her sufferings, but also the immensity of her transfiguration, and so she steps 
out of the clouds with majestic bearing, as the holy queen of the angels, and 
exhibits to the expectant multitude in that child their Redeemer. She hears the 
hosannas of ten thousand rejoicing lips, but she has also a foreboding of the 
crucifix. No glory ornaments the head; ncither gold nor jewels are woven in 
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the simple, modest garment. In this picture the mother of Christ is not sur. 
rounded by pomp; no glitter draws the attention from the chief object which 
the artists of our time so much like to apply to divert the scrutiny of the visitor, 
The greatest ornament of the Sistine Madonna is the Son; and her most holy 
glory that of her large, clear eyes, those sublime eyes filled with devoted faith, 
In them are comfort, truth, and infinite depth. They mirror, as in a calm lake, 
the pure heavens. And how glorious beyond all things is the child resting in 
her arms! In this creature Raphael forecasts the Redeemer, for in the serious 
features of the child may be read the task to be accomplished. From under 
the dark hair open two large black eyes, looking into the dark, sinful world as 
if they would say, ‘I shall conquer you.’” 


This description reproduces to a considerable extent the beauty of 
a sublime work; renews the bloom of its impression upon the 
memory of those who have seen it, and suggests the glory of its 
divine radiance to those who have not. The detail of the treatment 
is carefully recorded, and such a translation of a great painting into 
the poetry of words is of infinitely more value than a copy on canvas 
by the hand of a prosaic artist, because it is able to excite the 
same emotion which the picture awakens, although it does so 
through a different medium;—a hard copy, missing the delicate 
and ethereal, and scoring the obvious outline, brutalises a fine 
work, and lowers the taste of 2 man who is persuaded to hang it 
on his wall, or who is content to contemplate it upon his easel. For 
the most part the admirers of pictures, or the authors of guide-books, 
can only exclaim, ‘‘ What a fine Raphael!” ‘“‘What a noble Ren- 
brandt!” ‘* What a delicious Titian!” And in such exclamations 
there is no principle of life. They are barren, and continual reitera- 
tions of them in ordinary books of travel constitute the most weari- 
some catalogues that exist. 

The recollection of the Sistine Madonna’s divinity, though it 
appeared for a time to eclipse other forms of beauty in Maximilian’s 
thought, could not leave his senses dull to the reception of new 
impressions; for every example of perfect art faithfully received 
must prepare the mind for a fuller appreciation of all other excellence. 
His admiration of sculpture was not less than his taste for painting. 
He describes the Venus de Medicis as ‘The child of the waves, 
the goddess of loveliness rising out of the sea in sweet, uncon- 
scious shame, born perfect.” He says :— 


“Scarcely has the sun kissed the sea mist from off the softly-swelling limbs 
not yet fettered by golden clasps. She is naked, yet the harmony of her beauty 
does not suggest nakedness; she is too perfect to be subjected to the dissection 
ofthe eye. In this statue the marble ceases to be stone, the free, delicate hands 
are imbued with feeling; in her youthful bosom slumbers the breath of spring, 
and coyly and sweetly the elastic limbs incline forward, the right foot gently 
raised, and Aphrodite steps from the wave to tread lightly upon the flowery 
ground.” 


The archduke lingered some weeks among the delights of Florence, 
and left them with regret. On the last day of his residence there, he 
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gaw the Austrian troops enter the Cascine, and felt a glow of enthu- 
siasm at the spectacle :— 





“Serr. 1, 1851. 


“For the first time since the Revolution I again saw the first company of. 
Hussars,—those splendid, matchless, beautiful hussars that Austria only can 
show, because Austria alone possesses Hungary; those iron horsemen, full of 
fire and endurance. This view was very pleasant to me, and my Austrian heart 
swelled at the sight of the familiar ranks, and under the strains of the great 
bymus of peace and war.” 


Those who remember the fine outpouring of the great Tuscan poet, 
Giusti, on his hearing of that same German hymn, will smile as 
they contrast it with the reflections of the Austrian prince. A 
condition of continual change constitutes at once the pain and pleasure 
of a traveller, the severing of an old tie is the forming of a new one. 
Maximilian was dejected at leaving Italy, but he was rejoiced to find 
himself in Spain. Spain, with her glowing sun, her fair citadels, 
and her history of past power and religious fervour, with her remains 
of ancient Eastern glory, her grave nobles, and her simple peasantry, 
roused in him a deeper enthusiasm than that which Italian beauty 
and Italian art had awakened. He sympathised with the Catholic 
faith of the devout Spanish peasants; he was of the same kindred 
with the old Spanish dynasty, and the vaults which contained the 
buried royalty of Spain held the consecrated ashes of his great 
forefathers. In the royal chapel at Granada he contemplated the 
marble monuments of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Philip and of Joan, 
He gazed with solemn thought at the rigid stone images of the 
mighty dead, and they seemed to him to be petrified corpses. 
Through a small iron door, down narrow steps, a poor, shabby 
sacristan, holding a torch to throw light upon the way, led the 
archduke into dismal vaults, where the imperious sovereigns of his 
race were lying in their narrow coffins. In this solitary chapel they 
rested unnoticed, almost unremembered. There was no other man 
in Spain so closely related by legitimate descent to this departed 
royalty as Maximilian ; and as he watched alone by the coffins, the 
ties of kindred blood seemed to claim recognition across the lapse of 
centuries, and he fell into a deep despondency musing on the deaths 
of kings and the strange vicissitudes of human life. 

In a small church at Valentia there was the image of a Madonna, 
specially venerated by the Spanish people, and decorated with many 
precious gifts, not only by national piety, but by the fraternal sym- 
pathy of other Catholic countries. Her figure, and that of the infant 
Saviour, glittered with diamonds and pearls; among these was a 
large perfect pearl, which was an offering from Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of France, one of the noblest and the most unhappy of the imperial 
race of Austria. To the archduke, this pearl looked like a prescient 
tear shed by the princess in her prosperous days, and bitter thoughts 
y¥y2 
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rose within him accusing her fate and accusing France. Perhaps 
some dim forecasting of a parallel destiny then crossed his soul. 

Maximilian’s enthusiastic sympathy for Spain, his delight in her 
past glory, his yearning for its renewal, and his desire for the 
improvement of the people, would have fitted him well to be her 
ruler, when she sought one to guide her in the right way, and for 
that reason we the more profoundly regret that scheme of the French 
emperor’s ambition which sent him forth to assume an impossible 
sovereignty in Mexico. 

But it is easy to understand how he came to accept this untenable 
position. There is apparent throughout the history of his travels 
an imaginative intellect, which strains after a distant hope and rejects 
the commonplace of modern life. Those countries which civilisa- 
tion had not yet worn smooth, offered to him the highest points of 
interest, and when he had done with Spain, he found a new attrac. 
tion in the Oriental brilliancy of Algeria. In the deserts of Africa 
there was poetry; in the drawing-rooms of Vienna ennui. Acts of 
heroism stimulated his fancy; and when he first met the famous 
Eastern general, Yusuf, on the heights of Schiffa, he felt himself a 
subject for universal envy. Yusuf was mounted on an Arab of the 
purest breed; he wore a plume and star; he was enveloped ina 
cloud of dust, which glittered in the glowing sunlight; he was at the 
head of a large and brilliant staff. He appeared in such a scene, 
with such apparel, and with such a retinue, as a poetical romance 
writer would bestow upon his favourite warrior; and the meeting 
of the African general and the Austrian prince in the midst of all 
this Eastern splendour, was not less removed from the ordinary modes 
of life than the most daring of Scott's historical pictures. A beauti- 
fully-accoutred white horse was presented to the archduke, and then 
the prince and the general galloped on to Medeah, where they made 
a grand entry. The Bedouin population yelled in their honour; the 
tribe of the Moabicks struck up wild music with their pipes and 
drums, and as the general entered the house they began a fantasia, 
or sham fight, with dancing, under the constant fire of long muskets, 
with a shrill war-ery as an accompaniment to the drums and pipes 
and the hoarse shouts of the women. This game had something 
in it savagely earnest. The strange contrasts offered at every step 
in Algiers between the luxuries of a new civilisation and the bar- 
barisms of a primitive age, struck Maximilian’s fancy. He felt himself 
transported to the real free Bedouin life when, on a subsequent 
occasion, he sat with Yusuf on a desert plain again watching a sham 
fight. This time it was on a larger scale, with three hundred horse- 
men;—with Bedouins and Sheiks in their picturesque costumes; 
their white and scarlet burnouses glittering in the air, with their long 
knives gleaming in the light and costly weapons sparkling in richly em- 
broidered belts. There was a rushing, hurried chase. The wild sons 
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of the desert fired their long carbines ; sometimes they stood on their 
saddles, sometimes they threw themselves sideways towards the 
ground; sometimes they swung their carbines round their head, at 
others they flung them like balls up above them; and during this 
romantic game of war the plain resounded with cries of joy and 
battle. The young Austrian looked on in the highest exultation. Two 
years elapsed between Maximilian’s first and second expedition, which 
latter had a political object in view,—the protection of the Christian 
Catholics suffering persecution from the Turks in Albania. This 
was in August, 1853. The archduke was in command of the Corvette 
Minerva, and while she lay at anchor in the port of Durazzo, the 
birthday of the Emperor of Austria was celebrated on board her. 
The first step towards this festival was the release of Don Ambrosio, 
Archbishop of Durazzo, who had been imprisoned in his own house 
for a year by an old Turkish family. Fourteen armed Christians 
were sent with orders to free the persecuted apostle. A large boat 
brought him, with four or five priests in his train, to officiate in the 
sacred ceremonies with which the archduke opened the feast. All the 
Albanian dignitaries and a large number of the populace responded . 
to the invitation of the prince. The archbishop, in the midst of 
the faithful, surrounded by his priests with mitre and crozier, looked 
serene and dignified ; his spirit rejoiced, while he once again per- 
formed his pastoral duties in peace. The ‘‘Te Deum” was sung 
by the German cabin boys, and the Mass was followed by the bene- 
diction, and the thundering of guns. 

After this a great banquet was prepared on deck. When every glass 
was filled with champagne, the health of the emperor was drunk, 2 
salute was fired, and then the whole ship’s crew, joined in a patriotic 
hymn, the music of which was composed by Maximilian. It was a 
moment of deep emotion, and the song poured out by so many loya! 
hearts and vigorous throats made a great impression on all who 
heard it. 
“But,” says the archduke, “how much greater still would have been my 
emotion could I have known that this day was perhaps the most important cf 
the emperor's life; that to-day, in the merry Alpine country, surrounded by our 
dear parents and sisters and brothers, and embraced by my love in the distance, 
he had selected in the youth of his life his lovely consort. Perhaps it was 
better that I should not know it, for the thought of being absent from such 
happiness on this joyous day might have cut my heart too deeply.” 


A warm affection existed between the commander and his crew. 
‘‘ A true sailor,” he says, “loves his subordinates, and only feels at 
home among the sailors trained by himself.” 

He watched with anxiety the serious illness of one of his men, 
who was unable to endure the heat of a southern climate; and when 
he saw death evidently near, he thought with pain that this man was 
dying far away from his home, and without the holy offices of the 
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Church to soothe him in his final struggle. He sent out messengers 
and telegraphic signals in all directions in order to engage a priest, 
but hours went by, and no priest came. 


“ However,” says Maximilian, “‘I could not allow an Austrian sailor to end 
his life like a soulless piece of flesh and blood. I requested those of the crew 
who crowded sympathisingly and wonderingly round the dying man, to reeite 
some pious prayers for the departed ; but none of them had the courage to do 
it. Now-a-days, in times when religion is really needed, one is seized with an 
incomprehensible embarrassment. 

“The crowd stood mute and awe-struck, whilst tho all-important moment 
might easily be lost. I did not hesitate for a second, but hurried to my cabin, 
whence I returned with a splinter of the holy cross and my Prayer-book. I 
attached the former to the hammock, and knelt on the deck near the dying man, 
That seemed to break the spell, and all joined in devout prayer for the salvation 
of this poor soul. When the sun shed his last beams on the anxious group, the 
poor young man had breathed his last. The ship’s bell was tolling tremulously, 
and the coming night soon spread its pall over the departed. 

“T had never before witnessed a death, and it required a great effort for 
me to remain till the last. It was especially moving to witness the dying man 
in his last moments as he strove to spring from his hammock, while his com- 
panions had to restrain by holding him. It was horrible for me to witness all 
this, although, after it, dying appeared much easier than I imagined. The 
moment was solemn, and, I thank God, devoted to prayer. It was altogether a 
bitter, but very beneficial lesson for me and for all.” 


Happily he did not then know that this first experience was the 
note of preparation for many scenes of death and agony which he 
was destined to witness before his own closed the melancholy list. 

In December, 1859, Maximilian’s ardent desire to cross the line, 
and to feel the glow of a tropical sun, and to learn something of 
tropical vegetation, was fulfilled. He was sent out on a Government 
mission, partly on some business connected with the Austrian navy, 
and partly for the purpose of scientific exploration; and a botanist 
and a painter, whose eccentric humours afforded him continual diver- 
sion, were distinguished members of his company. Seven years had 
passed since his last expedition, and he was now Commander-in-Chief 
of the Imperial Marine. Those seven years had been eventful ones, 
chequered with strange political changes and domestic sorrows and 
joys. He had mourned the death of his first love, but that wound 
was healed ; and on July 27th, 1857, he was married to Charlotte,— 
or Carlotta, as he habitually called her,—daughter of Leopold, King of 
Belgium. She was beautiful and enthusiastic, and she loved her hus- 
band with all her heart. A friend of the present writer was a guest 
at a banquet given to Maximilian the day after his wedding at Brussels, 
and remembers the fervour with which he proposed the health of 
Leopold, saying, as he lifted his glass and turned towards his bride, 
‘‘ Au roi, notre pére.” 

His wife accompanied the archduke as far as Madeira in his expe- 
dition of 1859, but his further explorations were too adventurous for 
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her to pursue. He was now making for the Cape de Verd Islands, 
and he entered these southern latitudes with an enthusiasm which 
his own words will best describe :— 


“The 28th of December,” he writes, “at a quarter before ten in the 
morning, with a bright sun, a calm blue sea, and fresh trade wind, we entered 
the Tropic of Cancer, and with proud bearing and feelings joyfully excited I 
found myself for the first time within the equinoctial zone. This isan important 
event in the life of a sailor as in that of a traveller. Some will say that this is 
a mere fanciful idea; but such ideas govern the world. I was the first of my 
house who ever wandered to the tropics, and even now did so with the feeling 
that I had not yet reached my ultimate destination.” 


There is something of the tone of prophecy in that last phrase. 
Like most imaginative people, Maximilian had a lively sense of 
humour; he had a childlike enjoyment of fun,—which appears in 
many passages of his diary, and of which his description of the cele- 
bration of New Year's Eve at St. Vincent’s by a negro dance, may 
be selected as a fair specimen :— 


“The band played before one pavilion during the whole ni:ht; and behold 
the lissom, full-bosomed negresses moved their limbs in exact time, and per- 
formed most gracefully in the polka waltz, polka mazurka, and schottisch. 
There was something striking in the scene, as on the moonlit banks of sand 
these black people, scarcely distinguished from night herself, yet skilled in 
European art, flew swiftly past each other to enchanting strains of music with 
@ precision which left nothing to be desired. Many of the negresses danced 
with their children on their backs, others with meerschaum pipes stuck saucily 
in their mouths; others, again, cut capers in fun, as if they had been of the 
school of the noted Milanese Veglione. Our whole party looked on at these 
proceedings with amusement. At length a sailor ventured shyly to begin a dance 
with one of the swarthy daughters of Eve; others followed the example; then 
Cadet J. joined the dancers; next our bridegroom, forgetful of his little bride 
languishing for love of him; the officers followed, and even the paterfamilias, 
the dignified doctor, dashed into the wild dance,—the tarantula had stung them 
all. At last my pen struggles ere it can record the fact, the entire party casting 
aside all etiquette, oblivious of the sacred, laws of colour, with wild, tumultuous 
mirth, demanded a quadrille. Each of the dignitaries of our band seized a 
negress, the crowd were pushed back, Strauss’s all conquering strains swelled 
through the warm moonlight night, a delicious breeze fanned the mild New 
Year’s Eve with its breath, and the prancked quadrille d’honneur, half white, 
half black, was gone through on the seashore with the same propriety as though 
in the marble halls of the Tuileries; and whatever the ladies may say, these 
black beetles danced with an accuracy and a grace that excited both our mirth 
and our admiration.” 


After the dance naturally followed the supper, and then the prince, 
and the commandant, and the doctor, rose to drink a health to their 
absent wives. After supper a triumphal procession took place headed 
by the archduke, which the negroes enjoyed so much that they 
profited by the darkness and the white men’s ignorance of the way, 
and led them round and round St. Vincent’s, wondering at the im- 
mense size of the place as they went. Finally, Maximilian insisted 
upon their being led back to their tent. 
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The narrative of the archduke’s experiences in the West Indies and 
the Brazils contains a vigorous protest against the evils of slavery. 
His observations are the more impressive because they are moderate 
in expression, and, therefore, leave no room for the play of that dan- 
gerous weapon of ridicule with which the supporters of slavery, for 
want of better argument, have been wont to parry the attacks of their 
opponents. Anyone interested in this subject will find valuable notes 
upon it in the third volume of the prince’s journal, but it is not our 
intention to dwell here upon this topic ; and, therefore, we forbear from 
extracts bearing upon it. Maximilian was a distinguished naturalist ; 
he knew more about birds and their ways of life than many orni- 
thologists, and frequently he came with delight upon unknown speci- 
mens in the great Brazilian forests. These vast tropical forests are 
the miracles of nature in their immensity and their loneliness. 


“We found ourselves,” says the prince, “in the midst of the world of 
nature, as it sprang fresh from the hand of the Creator, in vigorous profusion, 
without a road, without a heart in the path of the forest, surrounded by flowers 
where all grows, blooms, and dies uncared for where nature knows no 
restraint. es 

“The most beautiful spots are those where an opening in the forest permits 
the sun to enter. Here the turf gleams with double beauty; here a wondrous 
growth of plants blooms and thrives, and the graceful palm bends beneath the 
blue sky. 

“The delight of our little botanist at these specimens of tropical growth was 
indescribable, his rapture was as great in a scientific point of view as ours in 
the mere pleasure of gazing; in his excitement he did not know what to seize 
upon first, he rushed about in all directions; he cut or tore every plant, and was 
sometimes so completely lost in the thicket that the luxurient vegetation closed 
over the little man like waves. He would then reappear gaily from the verdant 
flood, bearing with him some new prize.” 


It is difficult to decide whether the ecstasy of the scientific collector, 
clutching with much toil new specimens for his museum, is equal or 
superior to that of the poetical dreamer, who contemplates with 
growing wonder the ways of God dimly revealed to him, and 
traces through hidden analogies the history of the universe, and is 
stirred by the presence of the vast and illimitable to a sense of im- 
measurable worship. 

The botanist’s was undoubtedly the narrower sphere ; but possibly 
for that very reason the happier; and it may be that this botanist 
is at the present time enjoying frequent exhibitions of his tropical 
rarities, neatly sorted and labelled on his shelves, too much engrossed 
with those curiosities of vegetable growth to be troubled with the 
recollection of the companion of his travels. Neither the botanist 
nor the painter, however, could convey so vividly to our perceptions 
the brilliant aspect and movement of the flowers and birds of the 
forest, as the prince could do with his felicities of expression. His 
account of the humming-bird brings it into life before us. It is a 
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much prettier thing in his journal than when we see the poor dead 
plumage stuffed to resemble life, and stuck in the fantastic head-dress 
of a fashionable lady. 

When the prince and his companions left the forest they came 
upon 2 lovely valley; he was hurrying through a green avenue, in 
advance of his party, when suddenly a vision passed before his eyes. 


“T beheld it,”—he says,—“ flash through the air, rising and falling with the 
speed of an arrow. At last the wondrous apparition settled on a liana close to 
MBs ys. 3 106 This floating, trembling form seemed to be an embodiment of 
happy thoughts. ..... I stood still in surprise and admiration, gazing at this 
first humming-bird, named by the Brazilians in one of their rare poetic moods, 
Beja-flor,—flower-kisser. ..... Its attractions are enhanced because the little 
bird cannot be caught...... It is so small, so lovely, so swift, that it cannot 
be included in ideas of corporeal matter. ..... As though combined in some 
rare essence, the three kingdoms of nature are blended in this exquisite crea- 
tion; the vigorous life of the animal kingdom, the form and hues of a flower 
with a spirit breathed into it, and the sparkling, mysterious brilliance of a jewel 
gleaming from its own inherent light. Even the heavy Portuguese language 
has a wonderfully lovely name for this being, and has adopted the poetical idea 
of the legend which supposes the Beja-flores to be the souls of departed 
children,” 


There are other descriptions in the journal no less charming than 
this of the flowers and birds of the southern regions, and of the deep 
mysteries of the great primeval forests ; and the sight of these things 
was a desire fulfilled, not an illusion dissipated. 

It was four years after the close of this prosperous expedition that 
Maximilian once again set foot in the same latitudes under very different 
circumstances. He entered the city of Mexico with ceremonial pomp 
and with a show of rejoicing from the inhabitants, on the 12th of June, 
1864, to assume the direction of the government there, under the title 
of Maximilian I., Emperor of Mexico. 

Our readers will remember the futile efforts made by the combined 
influences of France, England, and Spain to restore order to the 
affairs of Mexico, and the manner in which Louis Napoleon, in 1862, 
when England and France retired from the hopeless task, sent a French 
army to that unfortunate country, and resolved to establish an imperial 
government, which should become an ally and an auxiliary to France. 
Royal blood seemed an essential in a ruler to be appointed under 
these circumstances. The country had known little peace since the 
time of Cortez ; rapid revolutions, internal discords, and civil wars had 
impeded the progress of civilisation. The last man who had aspired 
to the Mexican throne,—Iturbides, a Spaniard of no rank,—had, after 
a short show of success, been shot down as an usurping adventurer. 
This might be partly due to his low station, for when men elect 
monarchs to rule over them, they like to see in them the representa- 
tives of ancient dynasties, who do not seek high office for the sake 
of distinction, but with the desire to found a happy kingdom. 
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The French emperor could not find one of his own blood fit to assume 
the sovereignty, and his thoughts turned to the Archduke of Austria, 
whose ability and whose enthusiasm seemed to qualify him well for 
the occupation of a perilous post. His love of high enterprise, his’ 
longing to do some work for the improvement of mankind, his sympathy 
with the South, his romantic imagination, were appealed to, not only 
by the French emperor, but with equal pertinacity by his wife's 
father, King Leopold. Under the influence of French arms and 
French money the Mexican Assembly of Notables elected him their 
sovereign, and on April 10th, 1864, a Mexican deputation offered him 
the imperial crown. He believed this offer to be dictated by the 
hearty desire of the people; and in an evil hour he suffered himself to 
be crowned Emperor of Mexico. His undertaking in Mexico was a 
mere chimera. The people never wanted him; and they were not 
ripe for the reformer’s work. A stern, unscrupulous despot might 
have forced them into submission. Louis Napoleon might have 
accomplished such a task; but Maximilian, chivalrous and honest, 
was ill-fitted to deal with a crafty and semi-barbarous nation, in 
that worst condition of savagery which wears an outer gloss of 
civilisation. Supported by French arms, he held his difficult position 

on the Mexican throne for three years. Civil war then broke out ; the 

power which had seemed to support, undermined him. The cruelties 

and misdeeds of the French soldiery under the command of Marshal 

Bazaine exasperated the Mexicans, and Maximilian had no control over 

the French marshal. A strong note of remonstrance from the United 

States to Louis Napoleon, concerning the occupation of Mexico by 

French troops, induced that politic ruler to withdraw his army, by which 

withdrawal Maximilian was left with forces numerically insufficient 
to carry on the war in the midst of an alien and ferocious people. 
The French emperor offered him the safe convoy of his departing 
troops, if he would consent to leave the country and to relinquish the 
empire. But what Maximilian had faithfully undertaken, he was 
resolved faithfully to accomplish; and he chose to die honourably 
at his post, rather than to live by a retreat from its dangers, 

to which possibly might be attached some stain of cowardice. 

On the 5th of February, 1867, the French army went away, and 
he remained. From this moment his fate was decided. His 
unhappy wife saw the doom before him, and hurried to France, 
thinking by her supplication to move Louis Napoleon to further 
interference in behalf of her husband. In vain. Her blood heated 
by her travels and by mental agitation, she set forth on a fresh 
undertaking to seek audience of the Pope and to implore his inter- 
vention. By the time she reached the Sardinian frontier the hurry 
of body and mind had done their work ;—fever had disordered her 
brain, and she had lost her power of control. The king, sympa- 
thising with her sorrow, and admiring her energy, went to receivo 
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her in person at the end of her journey, and addressed her with 
great courtesy and kindness. ‘ Comment,” said she, in the simplicity 
of her aberration, ‘‘ vous étes si bon, monsieur, e$ l’on m’avait dit 
que vous étiez une béte feroce.” By the time she reached the feet 

of the Pope she was in a state of frenzy, and was capable of nothing 

but incoherent cries. Her fine intellect was altogether shattered; and 

Maximilian underwent, in the knowledge of her insanity, his most 
bitter affliction. 

On the departure of the French army he left the city of Mexico, 
and entrenched himself in Queretaro. His defence of the place was 
gallant, and for a time appeared likely to be successful: but the 
treachery of Lopez, the Mexican General, whom he believed to be 
his most faithful adherent, finally lost him the town, and he was 
taken prisoner. In these troubled times he had an enthusiastic 
follower and friend in Salm Salm, Prince of Anhalt, who had served 
as a volunteer in the civil war between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, who had married an American lady, and who 
entered Mexico to seek new adventures there in 1866, when the 
Imperial cause was beginning to look very doubtful. He was not 
well received at first. There were many jealousies, Mexican and 
Austrian, in his way, but his gallantry and good faith presently 
won for him the regard of Maximilian, and he was the last friend 
whom heembraced. The Princess Salm Salm, with great intrepidity, 
travelled to the seat of war on learning that her husband was 
wounded, with no other support than that of her pet dog, Jimmy, 
and her pocket revolver. By her cares the sufferings of Maximilian’s 
last days were mitigated, and Prince Salm Salm’s diary, though ill- 
written, contains some valuable records of Maximilian’s character. 
He tells how he shared the privations of his soldiers, and how he 
used to visit the trenches night and day without orderly or aide-de- 
camp to ascertain whether the men had received their pay and 
rations,—for he knew that the Mexican officers were capable of 
cheating them. The soldiery were deeply attached to him. 

On one occasion as he was walking with Prince Salm Salm in a sad 
mood, eight shells burst round him; he took no notice of them, but 
seeing several officers seated on a bench exposed to the enemy’s fire, he 
sent his friend to remonstrate with them, but they remained there until 
he gave a peremptory command that they should withdraw. He 
then said, “Salm, I do not send you away, for I know it would 
grieve you too much. Stay with me.” They walked together for a 
quarter of an hour, shells and balls struck near them incessantly, but 
none of them would satisfy the secret longing of the Emperor. He 
was physically ill during the time of his imprisonment, and was 
unable to attend the mock trial called a court-martial, which concluded. 
with the sentence of his death and that of his few faithful followers. 
The Princess Salm Salm’s energetic entreaties obtained a remis- 
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sion of her husband’s sentence, but the emperor's fate was sealed. 
He was prepared to die, but anxiety for the fate of his wife weighed 
heavily upon him. A false report reached him one day of her death ; 
his brow cleared, and he began to breathe freely. ‘ Now,” said 
he, “I have no further desire for life.” It was a pity that he was 
not left in that belief; but, unhappily, the false news which had 
brought him comfort was contradicted, and he knew when he fell that 
she still lived to suffer. 

The French emperor received the telegram which announced the 
death of Maximilian on the 1st July, 1867. It was a feast day, the 
day appointed for the distribution of prizes at the great French exhi- 
bition ; there it was the ambition of the ruler of France to assemble 
all the royal potentates of other States, representatives of ancient 
dynasties, to acknowledge the glory of his new empire. The Sultan 
of Turkey was present on this occasion, and the Emperor of Austria 
was expected soon at the Tuileries. 

The blow struck deep ; all ceremonies were suspended, and Paris 
became grave and silent. Maximilian was thirty-five years of age 
when he was executed. The complete history of his troubled reign 
in Mexico cannot be known till those documents are published which 
are now in the possession of his widow ; but enough has been recorded 
to show the character of the man. He fell a victim to his sense of 
duty. We may lament the events which led to his end, but we cannot 
regret his determination to die rather than to live with diminished 
honour. 

Of the loss of young men of high promise, Bacon has beautifully 
said, ‘‘ The death of such persons is wont to be followed by infinite 
commiseration ; for, of all mortal accidents there is none so lament- 
able, none so powerful to move pity, as this cropping of the flower of 
virtue before its time ; the rather because their life has been too short 
to give occasion of satiety, or of envy, which might otherwise miti- 
gate sorrow at their death or temper compassion.” 








THE INFLUENCE OF MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
UPON STRATEGY. 


—— 


Tr is related that Napoleon once refused to allow the art of war to 
be introduced as a subject of study into a military college because 
he could not spare a marshal to teach it. The story does not rest 
on any very trustworthy foundation, yet, such as it is, it has served for 
an excuse to many a lazy officer; for, taken by itself, it would seem 
to imply that the art is only to be thoroughly learnt by great practical 
experience,—such as Napoleon’s marshals possessed. But no one 
can read that great commander’s writings without being convinced 
that he placed study before practice, as a method of acquiring a 
knowledge of strategy. His injunctions to study the eighty-four 
campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Eugéne, and Frederick the Great, from which, he says, the 
principles of offensive and defensive war flow as a river from its 
source, added to his complaint that his officers had no time for 
study, and only understood war on great roads and at cannon-range 
from their enemy, while their field-of-battle ought to embrace the 
whole theatre of war,—these would alone prove the fact. There is, 
however, even stronger evidence on the subject, in a conversation 
which St. Cyr describes as having taken place between himself and 
the Emperor. Napoleon had expressed his desire to write a book, 
from which war might be learnt like any other science ; when St. 
Cyr remarked that, in his opinion, experience and long practice were 
not the best means of learning the art, and that he thought that not 
one of the generals on either side, in the long series of wars brought 
about by the French Revolution, had learnt by experience,—not 
excepting the Emperor himself, whose first campaign in Italy was 
the finest he had ever conducted. ‘He told me I was right,” says 
St. Cyr; ‘‘that Turenne was the only general he knew who had 
learnt by experience, and that his great talents were the fruit of the 
deepest study.” 

If evidence of the necessity of studying the subject were wanted 
beyond this emphatic declaration of the greatest general of modern 
times, it might easily be found in the sayings or doings of those 
commanders who were only second to Napoleon. Wellington has 
often been held up as an example of a general who did not study ; 
but Sir Shaw Kennedy, who knew him well, declares that Wellington 
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told him, in 1815, that he had begun the practice of giving up a 
portion of every day to study before he went to India, and had 
continued it regularly from that period. , That other great commander 
of the wars against France, the Archduke Charles, formed his reputation 
as a strategist on emerging from his study, where he had spent many 
months pursuing the theory of war, even after he had previously 
served in three campaigns. It seems, then, that the great question 
for a soldier is, not whether to study, but what to study; for in these 
busy days few could find time to add Napoleon’s own campaigns and 
all the later wars to the eighty-four campaigns recommended by the 
Emperor. Marshal Marmont partly cuts the knot when he says, in 
his preface to the “ Spirit of Military Institutions,” “‘ that warfare, as 
it now exists, constitutes a new art, which could derive neither model 
nor lesson from the wars of the Greeks and Romans.” And we may 
go further, and say that the art of strategy received such marvellous 
development, if, indeed, it was not almost created, in the wars of 
Napoleon, that the student whose time is limited had better confine 
himself to these, and to the wars that have since taken place. 

And here a question arises. Have the great changes which have 
occurred on the earth since the last of Napoleon’s campaigns, 
wrought such an effect that if Marmont were again to revise his 
work, he would not merely expunge Polybius and Vegetius from our 
list of authorities, but even Napoleon himself? And is there an oppor- 
tunity now for a great heaven-born general to cast aside all the so- 
called principles of the art of war, and, utilising modern inventions, 
to ruin an adversary acting on the basis of previous warfare, as 
Frederick ruined the old Austrian and Russian generals, and as 
Napoleon overturned the armies trained and conducted on the system 
of Frederick? This is what we propose to consider; and as we 
could not, in the limits of a magazine article, treat the whole subject, 
including the effect of modern arms of precision, we shall only 
discuss those improvements which affect the “strategy” of cam- 
paigns, the grand movements of armies in the whole theatre of war, 
and not those which are exclusively “tactical,” relating only to the 
actual collision of troops. The distinction between strategy and 
tactics is comparatively of modern date, but it is now thoroughly 
understood, and the two subjects are considered separately at all our 
military colleges. Strategy is the science of moving troops in the whole 
theatre of war. Tactics, the art of handling troops in the presence 
of the enemy. Strategy merges into tactics on the field of battle. 

The great changes which have taken place since that brief cam- 
paign was carried on in Belgium, whose issue brought to Europe 
forty years of peace, are by no means few or unimportant. Not only 
has population increased, and new focd areas been brought into culti- 
vation, but nations no longer make themselves like beleaguered cities 
in their exclusion from the reciprocities of trade; and the removal of 
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vexatious restrictions on the export and import of supplies, has 
largely increased the facilities for traffic. Roads have become more 
numerous, and means of conveyance more plentiful; while in the 
forty years’ rest, during which science was undisturbed by the rude 
hands of armies, two great powers were developed; so that when 
Russia, for the second time in the century, felt the foot of foreign - 
troops on her soil, steam was brought to bear both for land and sea 
transport, abridging distances and reducing time ; while by the 
electric telegraph distances were practically annihilated. How has 
strategy been affected, and how is it likely to be affected, by these 
two great scientific improvements ? 

All writers of any importance have agreed that the principles of 
strategy up to this epoch might be tolerably well summed up in two 
plain rules, ‘‘ to act against the enemy’s communications, while keep- 
ing your own guarded,” and “‘to bring masses of your own forces 
against fractions of the enemy.” The second of these so evidently 
contains the elements of success, that it needs little comment ; it is 
the principle by which a general increases the probability of victory. 
But he has also to insure the most important consequences from 
vietory, and this is where the other principle comes into action. He 
may win a battle, and drive his enemy off the field; but if the enemy 
retires upon his magazines, where he can draw fresh supplies of men 
and material, the work has probably to be repeated, and so long as 
the enemy stands between the victor and his object, the consequences 
of the victory are comparatively small. If, however, the defeated 
enemy be driven away from his supplies, if he be cut off from his 
supports, and from his magazines, if, in other words, his eommunica- 
tions be severed, he is indeed in a sorry plight. His men must 
either starve, or disperse for food, and no longer exist as an army ; 
and even should they resolve on a desperate effort to regain their 
communications, how can they fight without ammunition? There 
is no modern invention which will enable soldiers to live without 
food, or to fight without cartridges; and thus, now as ever, and 
perhaps even more than ever, the most anxious cares of a commander 
are to supply his army with food and munitions of war, and to 
move its component parts so that he may always have the superiority 
at the decisive point. 

The first glance at the influence of railroads upon strategy shows 
us their value for the concentration of troops from outlying districts 
upon a given point, and for the subsequent extension of the area of 
supply of the army so collected. It is beyond dispute that such con- 
centration can be made with far greater rapidity now than formerly ; 
and that the greatcr the extent of country over which the troops are 
spread, the greater comparative advantage in this respect do they 
derive from their railways. Railroads are of little use for very short 
distances, because the length of time occupied in preparing trains and 
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embarking troops, especially cavalry and artillery, is great compared 
with that spent on the journey. But when we come to long distances 
the advantages are enormous. In the preparation for the Italian war 
of 1859, some French troops were moved by railway and steamers 
from Paris to Genoa in five days; one battalion went from Lille to 
Marseilles in forty hours; and the main line from Paris to Marseilles 
carried an average of 8,500 men and 500 horses a day. On one par- 
ticular day 12,000 men and 650 horses were sent, the greatest number 
ever yet, as far as we can ascertain, transported by rail under the most 
favourable circumstances. We are speaking, of course, of troops 
moving to the seat of war with baggage and train, not of such affairs 
as the transport of volunteers to Brighton, when the whole ener- 
gies of the railway are concentrated for days on the arrangements 
for one day, and the troops have merely to march into the 
station, and file into the carriages, without any delay for packing 
stores, and leading horses into vans. In the same war, the Austrians 
moved by rail the corps of Count Clam Gallas from different parts of 
Austria, and the frontiers of Saxony and Bohemia,—37,500 men, 
10,700 horses, 1,128 waggons, and 96 guns—to Verona in the four- 
teen days from the 17th to the 31st of May; and it reached the posi- 
tion of Magenta, also by rail, just in time to bar the road to Milan from 
the French, who would otherwise have advanced almost unopposed. 
And if we look at the Danish war of 1864, we see how their railroad 
system enabled the Germans to concentrate an overwhelming force 
at the very outbreak of the campaign, brought partly from remote 
districts of Austria. So again her railroads enabled Prussia, between 
the 19th of May and the Ist of June, 1866, to assemble on the 
frontiers of Saxony and Silesia three armies, consisting of 220,000 
men, and 760 guns, armed and equipped for a campaign, and pro- 
vided with the necessary transport trains, provision and ammunition 
columns, and field hospitals. 

These instances entitle us to assert that, in a country where rail- 
roads abound, the government possesses great facilities for the con- 
centration of forces, and for the supply of large bodies of troops by 
rail. And as the tendency is towards the multiplication of lines of 
railway, these facilities will increase. Thus it can scarcely be doubted 
that the weeks and months of preparation and movement which were 
necessary in the great French wars will in future be contracted into 
days, and that instead of the concentration of large masses of troops 
being rare, as formerly, it will now be the rule of war. It is evident, 
also, that the value of railways for troops acting on the defensive is 
no less marked. Troops, spread over all the avenues by which an 
enemy might approach, can be concentrated with rapidity when his 
actual point of attack has become apparent ; and beaten or threatened 
armies can rapidly be supplied with reinforcements. Look at the 
beleaguered Federal army of the Cumberland after the battle of 
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Chicamauga, reinforced by Hooker’s corps of 23,000 men, which with 
ull its artillery, trains, baggage, and animals, accomplished the distance 
from the Rapidan in Virginia, to Stevenson in Alabama, a distance of 
1,192 miles, in seven days, crossing the Ohio twice in its journey. 
We may thus trace very distinctly the influence of railways on the 
preparatory movements of a campaign, and, under certain conditions, 
on the actions of the defenders. But when we inquire into their 
use for the movement of troops in an enemy’s country, we find them 
of much less avail. The campaign of 1866 in Bohemia supplies us 
with information on this point. The Prussians found, during their 
movements within their fronticr, that it required a hundred trains to 
move a corps d’armée of 30,000 combatants, with all its train and 
baggage, and that it was rarely possible to move more than twelve 
trains a day. The Austrians are said to have succeeded in despatching 
fifteen trains a day. Now, traflic of this description is very useful 
in assembling troops from a distance behind a fortified frontier line ; 
but in an enemy’s country, with his armies disputing the territory, 
few commanders would break up their corps into fractions and send 
them forward at intervals of two hours or more. And so it is only 
at great risk that lines of railway can be used for the movement of 
troops in the face of an enemy. Nevertheless, they have been so 
used, and with success. There is that remarkable instance of the 
Italian campaign of 1859, when the allied French and Sardiniaus 
held an outer line to the Austrians, but with railway communication 
from end to end. For five whole days the movement of their troops 
towards their left was carried on by detachments on the railway, and 
one corps was left alone on the extreme right for nearly four days, in 
order to confirm the Austrian commander in his infatuated notion 
that they were about to attack by their right. An enterprising and 
well-informed commander would easily have cut that corps off from 
the rest. At Valenza the railway runs near the river, and was 
unguarded. Any time during those four days, anywhere between 
Vercelli and Voghera, the Austrians might have cut the railway. 
But it was not till too late that their commander awoke to what was 
going on, and then the Allies were nearer than himself to the only 
obstacle in their path to Milan. Indeed, in considering this enter- 
prise, one is more struck with its rashness, and the extraordinary 
inertness of the Austrians, than with its other features. It was 
certainly very quickly performed by means of the railway; but the 
Austrians knew of the railway being there; they heard the trains 
running to Novara; they saw the Sardinians on their right; and yet 
went on conjecturing that their left would be attacked. Verily, the 
old saying is true, that in war he who makes the fewest blunders 
wins. But carelessness in obtaining intelligence is doubly criminal, 
and dulness of comprehension doubly fatal, now that movements can 
_ be so rapidly effected. 
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In this ease, however, the Allies were operating in purely friendly 
territory, and though in the face of an enemy, were within their own 
frontier. In a hostile country it is not likely that the advancing com- 
mander would have the chance of using the railways for his troops ; 
for the army acting on the defensive would have broken them up, and 
time is required for their repair. Hozier says that in the Bohemian 
campaign a broken bridge between Miinchengritz and Jung Bunzlau 
required several days for its repair, and prevented all railway com- 
munication with Berlin for that time; and doubtless much more 
damage might have been done by the Austrians. At Elbe Teinitz, 
Colonel Reilly tells us, the railway twice crosses the Elbe, and for 
several yards overhangs the river; this portion could easily have 
been blown into the river, but no such precaution was taken. If the 
Austrians had made the most of their opportunities on this one line, 
the Prussians would have been unable to use any one of the Bohe- 
mian railways, for the other lines were closed by fortresses. The 
direct line to Berlin was barred by Keeniggriitz; the guns of There- 
sienstadt commanded the line to Dresden ; so that when the Prussians 
had advanced on Briinn, their only railway communication with 
Prussia lay through Prague, whence they had to double back east- 
wards, instead of going on direct to Saxony. 

Yet this one line of railway was of great use for the carriage of 
provisions and stores in rear of the army ; and for this purpose, even 
though not for the movement of troops, an advancing army will find 
its enemy’s lines of value. The more quickly it can lay down the 
rails, the more quickly can it advance with confidence of being well 
supplied. The Prussian workmen, specially trained for the task, 
were singularly rapid and successful in laying down the broken lines ; 
yet, quick as they were, they were not quick enough. Even after 
Prague was occupied, their army transport was conducted by road 
for some days, when there was no enemy on the line. A broken 
bridge, a gap of a few yards, necessitated the shifting of stores from 
one train to another, causing immense loss of time, and Hozier goes 
so far as to say that an engineer who would find means of constructing 
rapidly field bridges which would bear the weight of a railway train, 
would cause an advance in the art of war. 

Lines of railway are everywhere specially subject to damage by a 
retiring enemy, and not only that, but are liable to be cut, even when 
in use by the advancing force. In the Bohemian campaign the 
garrison of Theresienstadt sallied out, and cut the line of railway 
between Prague and Berlin, and thus severed the sole railway com- 
munication between the Prussian army before Floridsdorf and its base 
of operations ; but it so happened that the armistice had been con- 
cluded the previous day, and the act was comparatively unimportant. 
In America, however, where the theatre of war was large, the country 
thinly populated, and the roads few, so that railways assumed special 
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importance, these destructive raids were very frequent. An enter- 
prising cavalry commander would get round the enemy’s flank by a 
long detour with a squadron, or perhaps only a troop, and tear up 
the rails, or break down a bridge, and paralyse all traffic. Morgan, 
Stuart, Gillmore, and others on the Confederate side were repeatedly 
thus successfully engaged. To take two examples,—one from each 
side. In July, 1863, Major Jacobs, with a small detachment of the 
8rd New York Cavalry and one howitzer, destroyed the costly Rocky 
Mount Railway-bridge over Tar river, more than four hundred feet long, 
the connecting link on the Wilmington and Weldon Railway between 
Richmond and the South; and when M‘Clellan was operating against 
Richmond in 1862, and was using the York Railway, only thirty-five 
miles long, to communicate with his depéts on the river Pamunkey, 
General Stuart made a circuit to his rear, broke the line, and ate 
such provisions as he and his men could find. One other instance 
may be given, taken again from Bohemia, but bearing on the question 
of the use of railways for the retreat of a beaten army. When 
Benedek was retreating from Olmiitz on Vienna, the Prussian cavalry 
seized the railway at Lundenburg, and three of Benedek’s corps were 
obliged to cross the Carpathians, and find their way to Vienna by the 
valley of the Waag. 

From these instances, and the study of many others, we draw the 
conclusion that for troops acting on the offensive in the enemy's 
country, railways are only valuable for purposes of supply and rein- 
forcements, and that an active commander will frequently render 
them useless, even for these purposes. Granting to railways that 
they allow movements of concentration, of change of position, of 
reinforcements in your own country, to be made with far greater 
rapidity than before, we are at a loss to see how this affects the 
principles of the combinations of strategy. Long before railways 
were introduced, it was a well-known maxim that ‘time is the 
essence of strategy, and all marches should be measured by time 
and not by distance.” With a railway-map of the country before 
him, a general may calculate the time of his own or his enemy's 
operations as well now as when railways did not exist. 

From the consideration of railways one naturally passes to their 
almost invariable companions, electric telegraphs. It is a reasonable 
supposition that the parts of an army acting on the defensive will be 
in future placed in telegraphic communication with the head-quarters ; 
and that the various columns of an army about to assume the 
offensive and operating by more than one line, will be placed in 
communication through some central point in rear. This was the 
case in the Bohemian campaign. Communication was kept up 
between the king and the head-quarters of each of the three Prussian 
armies by means of a field-telegraph. Each army had a field-tele- 
graph division, with the means of forming telegraphic communication 
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for forty miles. It is seldom, however, that the field-telegraph was 
required for so long a distance; for, although telegraphic wires are 
destroyed by a retiring army, they are, unlike railways, rapidly and 
easily repairable ; and as telegraphic wires are found running beside 
almost every railway, the field-telegraph will, as a rule, only be 
required to the nearest point on one of these permanent wires which 
the men are trained to repair as rapidly as possible. 

In this power of rapid communication between the parts of an 
army and one moving spirit, there seems to lie the greatest change 
which modern improvements have effected in purely land campaigns. 
It may be worth our while to consider how telegraphs would have 
afiected the strategy of the Waterloo campaign, of which Colonel 
Chesney has lately given us sue a masterly sketch. If Charleroi bad 
been in telegraphic communication with Brussels, and Brussels with 
the towns where the head-quarters of the division were stationcd, as 
is now actually the case, Ziethen might have telegraphed to Wel- 
lington that he was attacked in foree; but whether he would have 
done so when he evidently neglected for a long time to send a mes- 
senger, is another question. The human element enters in and defies 
calculation. But assuredly Wellington would have telegraphed to his 
commanders the orders which, as it was, he could only send by mes- 
senger; and the concentration might have been effected in time to 
aid Bliicher on the field of Ligny. A telegraphic message might have 
saved Bulow’s blunder in not starting earlier from Liége, though it 
was brought about by a want of definite information in the orders 
sent to him by Gneisenau. But the telegraph would have made no 
diiference in D’Erlon’s wanderings between two battle-fields less than 
seven miles apart, or in Grouchy’s misdirected pursuit. In some 
campaigns, however, the influence which the telegraph might have 
exerted is more strongly marked. In studying the campaigns of 
1796 in Italy, and 1809 in Germany, in the first of which Napoleon 
separated the Austrians and Sardinians, and in the second the wings 
of the Austrian army, defeating both in detail, one cannot but be 
struck with what Hamley describes as ‘the powerful influence exer- 
cised upon commanders of parts of armies by uncertainty as to what 
is passing elsewhere.” ‘4So long,” he continues, “as there is constaxt 
communication between the supreme directing authority and his dis- 
persed subordinate leaders, so long may a coherent impulse be given 
to all the portions of an army. But when the intervention of a hostile 
force destroys this communication, the action of every part is checked. 
Combined action is the aim of a commander-in-chief, and combination 
is impossible when concert is destroyed.’ In neither of these cases, 
as far as we can judge, need the communication necessarily have 
been destroyed had the telegraph been in operation; for it makes nu 
difference in time if the message takes a circuit of a thousand miles ; 
and we have had the King of Prussia from Berlin directing the move- 
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ments of the three armies on the frontier, just as we find Grant at New 
Orleans lying on his sick-bed and directing the mancuvres of his 
lieutenants by telegraph. Indeed, throughout the American war of 
secession, the telegraph was the chief means of communization 
between the separated portions of the Northern army, through the 
common centre of Washington. Yet, lest we give too great import- 
ance to this power of keeping up rapid communication between 
divided forces, let us read the remainder of Hamlcy’s remarks. 
‘Nor is the apprehension which paralyses 2 commander who is thus 
separated from his colleague, the result merely of uncertainty. For 
had Beaulieu from Voltri, or the Archduke from Teugen, advanced 
boldly upon the enemy, each would have encountered a victorious and 
superior army. It would seem, therefore, that, under such circun- 
stances, the only prudent course is to effect a reunion with the utmost 
promptitude.” Need we add that such reunion would be much facili- 
tated by communication as to the when and the where such reunion 
should be made ? 

But the drawback already noticed in regard to railways, of their 
great liability to injury, applies in a greater degree to telegraphs, and 
what is more, your own telegraph wire may become your greatest 
enemy. Some very curious examples of this are to be found in the 
American war. That curious collection of scraps, called ‘‘ Rebellion 
Record,” is full of such doings, from which we will select two in- 
stanees :—On the 23rd September, 1863, a secret expedition from 
Beauforts to the mainland, under Captain J. E. Bryant, of the 8th 
Maine Volunteers, and consisting of two companies of coloured troops, 
the chaplain of Colonel Higginson’s regiment, a telegraph operator, 
end a lieutenant of the 4th South Carolina Volunteers, returned, we 
are told, with only partial success. The expedition started by order 
of General Gillmore, with the view, not of cutting the rebel telegraph 
between Charleston and Savannah, but of attaching a wire and 
recciving their despatches. Owing to the carelessness of the operator, 
however, the wire, instead of being hid behind the pole, was allowed 
to hang in sight, and was discovered by the passengers in the first 
passing train; not, however, until some very important messages 
had been received, and, among others, a telegram from the commander 
of the rebel troops in Savannah from Beauregard, ordering all his 
forecs to Charleston, to engage in an attack upon Tolly Island. 
How one can picture the strange group,—the cool and daring captain. 
the reverend divine whose curiosity had got the better of his 
clerical caution, and the young subaltern,—clustering round the 
telegraph operator, as he reads the messages flashed along the wires 
to his hand; while the dusky troops stand round with eager faces, 
and turn their heads at every sound which may be the signal that 
they are discovered. 

But there were even stranger and more dangerous risks than that 
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incurred by the captain and the chaplain. Here is a scene from the 
banks of the Potomac :—No doubt had existed for some time that the 
rebels had some secret means of knowing everything that transpired 
within the Federal lines, and that the information was instantaneously 
conveyed to them. The orders for the recent movements had not 
reached the circumference of the military circle formed by the Federal 
army before the pickets on the opposite bank were calling out in 
mocking tones, ‘How are you, Yank? Ain't those eight days’ 
rations mouldy yet?” and so on. The deepest anxiety prevailed at 
head-quarters, as the means adopted by the rebels baffled all the 
vigilance and labour employed to detect them. The Provost-Marshal 
was, however, determined to bring the secret to light, and the guards 
stationed along the river bank, and in stations favourable for signals, 
were enjoined to use the utmost watchfulness. At last their efforts 
were crowned with success. One of the sentries in the town of 
Falmouth, stationed outside a dwelling joining the brick church on 
the river bank, heard a clicking like that of a telegraph instrument, 
and having told his superior officer, was directed to enter the house 
and investigate. On opening a door, he discovered a party of four or 
five persons, one of whom was seated by a telegraph instrument, 
sending messages by a submarine wire across the Rapahannock. 
They were all arrested, and as their offence was considered of extra- 
ordinary atrocity, there is little doubt that they met the punishment 
which the law awards for such offence, and that is death by hanging. 

No amount of telegraphic operations in war would be complete with- 
out some notice of Morgan’s famous raid in Kentucky. With two 
regiments of cavalry, entirely volunteers, and two howitzers, he 
undertcok the invasion of Kentucky; and he was assisted by a 
telegraphic operator, Mr. Ellsworth, who carried a portable electric 
battery, and telegraphic instrument. At one place after another he 
took down the telegraphic wires, received reports, despatched informa- 
tion, and ordered and counter-ordered the movements of the Federal 
troops for hours. Fletcher tells the story in his history of the war, 
and describes the ruses adopted to find out the names of the places 
with which he was in communication. He despatched messages to 
General Boyle, commanding the Federal troops, received his answers, 
and countermanded the orders of all the troops sent to intercept him. 
" And, finally, he despatched three messages, inimitable for their cool 
impudence, only one of which we have space to quote. It was to 
that very General J. T. Boyle, whose troops he had ordered about; 
and it ran thus :—‘‘ Good morning, Jerry. This telegraph is a great 
institution. You should destroy it, as it keeps you too well posted. 
My friend, Ellsworth, has all the despatches since the 12th of July on 
file. Do you wish copies?” Imagine General Boyle’s feelings when 
he received this despatch with the signature at its foot, “John H. 
Morgan, Commanding Brigade.” 
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It has been said with much truth, that the exceptional nature of 
the theatre of war in America rendered such raids as this much more 
easy of accomplishment than they would be in the scene of any 
European conflict. Yet it can scarcely be doubted that in Bohemia 
or Moravia the same trick might have been played upon the Prussians 
over and over again. It is almost impossible to guard every mile of 
telegraph wire, and the same raid by which the garrison of Theresien- 
stadt cut the railway beyond Prague, might have been employed for 
this purpose as well as another. The farther the troops advance the 
more will their telegraphs be exposed to such contingencies, and in 
any hostile country it would seem impossible to prevent similar events 
from occurring. There is much less risk in “ milking the wires,” as 
it was called, than in stopping a messenger with despatches. 

It remains to notice the influence upon strategy of the employment 
of steam for water transport ; and here we derive an advantage of a 
different kind. Whereas by railways we only obtain the power of 
moving more rapidly, but with no greater certainty than before,—if 
anything indeed at greater risk,—by steamers we obtain the power 
of doing with certainty what before was matter of chance, and some- 
times of doing what otherwise could not be done atall. For example,we 
can calculate to an hour the time which a steamer will take in moving 
a given distance, whereas with a sailing vessel all such calculation 
was impossible. An adverse wind might drive her off from the very 
mouth of her destined haven. But now, when a general is making a 
movement in which steam transport is employed, he can count to 2 
certainty on the punctuality of his transports. 

When Sir John Moore, in that famous retreat before the French, 
ascertained on the morning of the 5th of January, 1809, that Vigo 
offered no position to cover his embarkation, but that Corunna did, 
he ordered his transports round from Vigo to Corunna. When, at 
the close of that terrible retreat, in which his troops had traversed 
eighty miles of road in two marches, passed several nights under arms 
in the snow of the mountains, and been seven times engaged with the 
enemy, the troops approached Corunna on the 11th, the general’s 
gaze, as Napier tells us, was directed towards the harbour; but an 
open expanse of water painfully convinced him that to fortune at least 
he was no way beholden. Contrary winds detained the fleet at Vigo, 
and the last consuming exertion made by the army was thus rendered 
fruitless. Not till the night of the 14th did the transports heave in 
sight, and then the French had come up to the position. Contrast 
with this the change of base by the Allies in the Crimea in 1854. 
Landing at Eupatoria on the north side of Sebastopol, they advanced 
with a flank resting on the sea, the steam-ships accompanying the 
march. After fighting the battle of the Alma they advanced towards 
Sebastopol ; but the defences of the north side being considered too 
strong to be attacked, and there being no safe harbour there to make 
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2 base of operations for a siege, they made a flank march, leaving the 
fortress on their right, to the harbour of Balaklava, south of Sebas. 
topol ; and as they approached the town they saw rounding the point 
of the harbour the first steamer of their- fleet,—an incident that 
has furnished Kinglake with material for one of the most striking 
dramatic descriptions of his gorgeous narrative. Such a manceuvre 
would have been all but impossible under the old conditions of 
war; for, had the wind changed while the movement was being 
attempted with sailing vessels, nothing short of ruin could have 
befalien the armies of the Allies. And so it was by means of his 
steamers that McClellan was able to transfer his base from the 
Pamunkey to the James River, when he had to retreat before the 
Confederate armies that menaced his right flank. 

Nor is it only on the sea-coast that steamers have played an im- 
portant part. Their uses on inland waters have taught a lesson which 
may turn to advantage in future European wars. We have not space 
to follow that striking use of steam-transports by General Grant, 
when he changed his base of operations in order to obtain a position 
from which he could insure the surrender of Vicksburgh, on whose 
preservation Jefferson Davis set such great value. Fewmore exciting 
tales can be read than that of the passage of the batteries by the gun- 
boats and transports, as they stole down at night, with fires hidden 
and lights out, past the guns, silently, one by one. At last they are 
discovered,—tongues of flame dart out from the shore-battcries,—the 
shot and shell whistle through the air,—a great beacon-fire is lit on 
the hill. But it is almost too late. The boats have run the gauntlet, 
some are crippled, one is totally consumed ; but enough have passed 
to ferry Grant's troops across the river below the city, and by his 
steamers he gains his object. He seizes the railway and telegraph 
by which Pemberton in Vicksburgh communicates with the rest of the 
Confederate army of Mississippi, and we see the old result of sepa- 
ration immediately. Combination between Pemberton and Johnston 
is destroyed, and each is beaten when he makes his independent 
attack. From such a lesson as this there may be learnt not only the 
value of steamers, but the necessity of sunken defences,—torpedoes 
and obstacles,—for the defence of river fronts of fortresses. 

It seems, then, that although the principles of strategy are un- 
changing, and the cares of a commander ever the same, the means 
by which these principles can be put in practice have become greater, 
and their use requires more energy and decision than ever. In the face 
of the rapid movements of his enemy, the ignorant general will be 2 
more fatal blunderer than heretofore. The complaint of the old Hun- 
garian officer taken prisoner in Napoleon’s first campaign in Italy, thai 
there was no fighting against such a general, who was first in front, then 
in rear, then on one flank, then on the other, acting in defiance of 
all the rules of war, will be heard again and again wherever the power 
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of these new appliances fails to be appreciated. And it can only 
be eppreciated by careful study not only of the present, but of the 
past, by ascertaining by analysis the real principles that never change, 
und the manifold methods of applying them. Was evera more pitiful 
specch than old Benedek’s answer to the Austrian emperor, who 
placed him in command of that fine army of a quarter of a million of 
brave soldiers ? ‘Your Majesty, Iam no strategist ; but wherever 
I find the enemy, I will fight them.” Was ever a more desperate 
hope than that appeal to the bayonct to remedy the defects of the 
general’s ignorance ? And were ever chances, no matter how slight 
they may have been, more miserably thrown away by defective 
gencralship on the part of the commanders of corps? For the 
general, degraded from his high command, retired into obscurity, 
we have pity, so far as he was the victim of political shackles; but 
so far as he was the victim of his own want of strategical knowledge, 
we have none. ‘An ignorant general,’ wrote our own grand Sir 
Charles Napier, “is a murderer. All brave men confide in the 
knowledge that he pretends to possess, and when the death-trial 
comes, their generous blood flows in vain. Merciful God! how can 
an ignorant man charge himself with so much bloodshed ?”’ 

Time was when the officers of the English army were, almost to a 
man, ignorant of the commonest principles of the art of war. It is 
so n0 longer. The art is taught now at both the military colleges, 
though the tradition that officers of the scientific corps were not to 
hold commands, long kept it away from Woolwich. And there 
will no longer be complaints heard, as there were from Wellington 
before Waterloo, that the Horse Guards sent him out “a parcel of 
young gentlemen” for his staff, who were even worse than uscless. 
Staff-officers have now their special training, in which the art of war 
holds its proper place. England, it may be hoped, is beginning to 
have a military literature of her own, and need not for ever draw 
from the poisoned wells of French military history. The future is 
brightening before us, and the day is not far distant when a man who 
combines ability with study may make certain of a career in the 
British army. 
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THE SEARCH AFTER THE FOUNTAIN OF 
JOUVENCE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


—_—p~— 
I. 


WE sailed from Cadiz, Perez, Blas, and I, 

Bound westward for the golden Indian seas, 

One Christmas morning in the thirtieth year 
Since Colon furrowed first the western main. 
Three old sea-dogs we were, well tried and tanned 
In battle and hard weather : they had sailed 

With the Great Admiral in his first emprise, 

And I with Ponce de Leon, when he flung 

The banner of the kingdoms to the breeze 

Upon the sunny shores of Florida. 


We had in our adventurings amassed 
Some store of gold, sufficient for our wants, 
By dint of dogged labour and hard knocks, 
And stress of toilful days and careful nights ; 
And now the whitening harvest of our heads 
Might have admonished us to slacken sail 
And tarn our thoughts towards the port of death, 
Leaving the furtherance of our emprise 
Unto the fresher hands of younger men. 

But he, who long has used to ride the main 
And scent the briny breezes of the deep, 
Inhales a second nature with the breath 

Of that eternal element, and it, 

With all its spells of restless venturousness, 
Grows subtly mingled with his inmost soul, 
And will not let him rest upon the land. 


And so we three, grey-bearded, ancient men, 
Furrowed with years, but yet with hearts as stout 
And sinews as well strung as many a youth 
In whom the hot blood rages, launched again 
Into the ancient course and bent our sails 
Once more towards the setting. Not that wo 
Were bitten by that fierce and senseless craze 
And hunger for red gold, that drove the folk 
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3y myriads to the fruitful Western shores 
And made the happy valleys ring with war, 
Plains waste with fire and red with seas of blood : 
A more unreal, if a nobler, goal 

Allured our hopes towards the Occident 

And thawed the chill of age within our veins. 














Thad with Leon companied, when he 
Sought vainly for the isle of Bimini, 
And heard the Indians of the Cuban shore 

Tell how, some fifty years before, a tribe 

Had sailed from thence to seek that golden strand 
Where springs the fountain of eternai youth, 

And, finding it, had lost the memory 

Of all their native ties, and lingered there, 
Wrapped in an endless dream of Paradise. 
















Oft had the wondrous legend stirred my heart 
To intermittent longing, and what time 

The fire of youth was fresh within my veins, 

I paid small heed to it: but when my head 
Grew white with winter’s snows, the ancient fire 
Flamed up again within me, and my soul 
Yearned unappeasably towards the West, 

Where lay the wondrous chrism. At my heat 
These two, my comrades, kindled to like warmth, 
And with like aim we fitted out a ship, 

And turned her head toward the setting sun, 
Deeming it wise to let none know our aim, 

But giving out we sought the general goal 

And went to work the mines of Paria. 


















The Christmas bells rang cheerily, as we loosed 
Our carvel from its moorings, and the sky 

Shone blue with fairest omen. So we stood 
Adown the harbour, and with favouring winds 
Came speedily to Ferro, where we took 

New store of food and drink, and sailing on, 

Had not long lost from sight the highest peak, 
When some enchantment seemed to fall upon 
And paralyse the water and the air : 

The glad winds dropped, the sea fell down to glass, 
And the gold sun flamed full in the set sky. 
For some score days we felt no breath of air 
And heard no break of ripples ; but we lay 
And sweltered in the ; rip of that fierce heat. 
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And so we drifted in the weary calm, 
A slow foot forward and a slow foot back, 
Upon the long low folded slopes of sea, 
Until, when all left hope and looked for death, 
A swift sweet breeze sprang up and drove us on 
Across foam-spangled ripples, through a waste 
Of wet weed-tangle, and at last the air 
Grew faint with tempting flower-breaths ; a white bird 
Lit like a dream upon our sea-browned sail 
And brought with it the promise of the land. 


Softer and balmier grew the breeze, and thick 
And thicker came the signs of nearing shores, 
Until, one morning, from the early mists 
A green-coned island rose up in our way, 

And our glad hearts were conscious of the land. 


Landing, we met with Spaniards armed and clothed, 

Who led us to the chief town of the isle, 

That lay, snow-white, within a blaze of green. 

It was New Spain, and having there refreshed 

Our weary bodies with a grateful rest 

Among the pleasant places of the isle, 

We trimmed our sails anew towards the West, 

And steered into the distance with bold hearts. 


Through many a winding maze of wooded iits 
And channels, where the lush boughs canopicil 
The lucent waters in their sanded bed, 

We passed and smelt swect odours of sirange iluwers, 
That filled the forests with a blaze of bloom. 
This, coasting Cuba: and the last land passed. 
Where the white headland rushed into the deep 
And strove in vain to reach some kindred land, 
Lost in the infinite distance, fields of green 
Glittered and broke to surges, far and wide, 
Until the eye lost vision. Nothing feared, 

We bade farewell to all the terraced slopes 

And fragrant woodlands, and with fluttering sails 
Stretched out into the undiscovered seas. 


Fair winds soon drove us out of sight of land ; 
And in a sweet bright glory of June warmih, 
Attempered by lythe breezes, did we cleave, 

For many days, the slow and pearléd surge, 
Fair heaven o’er us of a wild flower’s blue, 
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With now and then a trail of golden cloud, 
Feathered with silver, sloping o’er its bell 
Of windless azure, aud a jasper sea, 

Full of all glints and plays of jewelled light, 
Fishes of diamond, and seaweed trails, 
Ruby and emerald, that bore wide blooms 
Of white and azure: some enchanted land 
Lay for our sight beneath that crystal dome 
Of hyaline inverted towards the sky, 
Diinking the soft light with so whole a bliss, 
That some new radiance ever woke in it. 


So journeyed we for many a golden dey 
And many a night enchanted, till, at last, 
One night the sunset lay across the West, 
Tn one great sheet of bright and awful gold, 
And would not fade for twilight. In the air, 
The hours fled round towards midnight ; but the sun 
Was stayed by some new Joshua, and the West 
Still seemed the land of the Apocalypse, 
Embiazoning the future of our hopes. 


We all did wonder at the miracle, 

And some began to quake for very fear ; 
But Perez lifted up his voice and said,— 
“ Friends, this is e’en the very sign of God, 
To show us of His mercy we shall see 
And come to what we long for ere we die.” 
Aud as he spoke a fresher breeze fell down 
Upon the gold-stained canvas of the sails, 
So that we, drifting fast towards the West 
And its miraculous splendours, saw gold towers 
And spires of burning emcrald glance and glow 
Against the golden background. Then great awe 
And wondrous comfort fell upon us all, 
And from our lips “* The City of the Lord !” 
Came with a reverent triumph, for it seemed 
Indeed the town of pexrl and golden gates, 
And angels standing in the beryl streets ; 
And as we ever ran towards the place, 
The joy of Mary entered all our hearts, 

’ And kneeling down together on the deck, 
We all linked hands and offered thanks to God. 


The hours went by and lengthened out to dzys, 
And still no darkness curtained that fair fire, 
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No sign of dawning glittered in the East ; 
But still that glory flamed across the West, 
And still towards the setting fled our boat. 


So, as we counted it by lapse of time, 
Deprived of natural signs of day and night, 
Seven days had passed ; and on the seventh day, 
At fall of eventide,—or what is wont 
To be that time in this our world that knows 
No miracles,—the splendours gathered up, 
And running all together like a scroll, 

Were bound into a single blazing globe, 
That gradually did shrink upon itself, 

Until it was but as a larger star 

And hung in heaven, a splendid lucent pearl, 
Flooding the purple twilight with soft fire ; 
And as the flaming curtain rolled away 

And left the westward empty, in the span 
Of ocean, right before us, rose a slope 

Of pleasant shores and smiling terraces, 
Crowned with a tender glory of fair green. 


Our hearts leapt up within us ; something spoke 
To us of the fulfilment of our hopes, 
And as we drew yet nearer, snow-white sands, 
Gemmed with bright pearls and coloured wonderments 
Of shells and sea-weeds, sparkled on the rim 
Of the glad glittering blue, and palaces 
Of dream-like beauty shimmered afar off, 
Like agates, in the mazes of the wood. 


We ran the carvel through a wooded reach 
Of shelving water, calm and musical 
With fret of breaking ripples on the stones, 
And drove the keel into the yielding sand, 
Where with a tender sweep the silver shore 
Sloped down and held the ocean in its arms. 


Landing, we entered, thro an opening 
Of columned palms, a forest fair and wide, 
Thro’ which long glades ran stretching in the calm, 
And rayed out through the leafage on all sides ; 
And as our feet trod grass, the tropic night 
Was wasted, and the cool sweet early day 
Was born in the blue heavens. On all sides 
The fruitful earth was mad with joy of Spring, 
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Not as, in our cold West, the painful lands 
Flower with a thin sparse stint of meagre blooms, 
But with a blaze of heaven’s own splendrousness 
Moulded to blossom. In the lavish earth 

There was not room enough for the glad blooms 
To spread to fulness their luxuriance ; 

And so they ran and blossomed up the trunks, 
And seizing all the interspace of air, 

Shut out the sky with blazoned flowerages. 

And as we went, the cloisters of the woods 

Rang with the golden choirings of the birds, 
God's poets, that did give Him praise for Spring, 
And all the tender twilight of the air 

Was brimmed with ripples of their minstrelsy. 


Some hours we journeyed slowly thro’ the aisles 
Of emerald, hung with flower-trails wild and sweet, 
Whose scent lay on the waftings of the breeze 
And lapt our senses in a golden dream : 

Slowly, I say,—for wonder held our feet, 
And we were often fain to stop and feed 
Our dazed eyes on the exquisite fair peace 
Of all things’ perfect beauty and delight. 


At last we came to where the cloistered glades 
Grew wider, and we heard a noise of bells 
And glad wide horn-notes ringing thro’ the trees 
And waning lingeringly along the aisles, 
And a far noise of some most lovely sound 
Held all the air with one enchanted note, 
As ’twere the pausing of an angel’s song, 
When in the dawn the gates of heaven unfold, 
Had floated down and lit upon the earth. 


And then the forest ceased, and in the noon, 
Now that the sun rode high in the blue steeps, 
We saw a fair white city in the plain, 

Rounded with blossomed flowers and singing rills, 
And fringed with tender grace of nestling trees. 


The gates steod open for our welcoming, 
And in we passed, but saw none in the streets, 
And wandered slowly onward thro’ the ways, 
Much doubting but the whole might be a dream, 


And loath to speak, lest something break the charm. 
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Full lovely and most pleasant was the place, 
Builded with palaces of purest white 
And columns carven to all gracious shapes 
Of lovely things that harbour in the world 
Or in the poet's fancy. All the walls 
Were laced with golden tracery and set 
With precious marbles, wrought most cunningly 
To delicate frail fretwork. Golden spires 
Rose, pisiil-like, towards the serene heaven 
From out moon-petalled flower-domes, and the rvofs 
Seemed, in the noonday, one great graven prayer, 
For the aspiring of their minarets. 
Fair courtyards canght the quiet from the air 
And hoarded up the shadow in their hearts, 
Muking the silence musical with pearls 
And silver of their fountains’ gurgling plash. 
A city of the pleasance of the gods 
It seemed, embosomed in a flower-soft calm, 
Soiled by no breath of clamour or desire. 


So did we wander up that silver strect, 
As one that, in the lapses of a dream, 
Goes like a god for lack of wonderment, 
And came to where a sudden water gushed 
Among moss-feathered pebbles and was turned 
into the middle way, wherein it ran 
Along the agate stones rejoicingly 
And marged itself with bands of vivid blvom. 


It was so clear, and sang so sweet a song 
Of cool fresh gladness, that we all were fain 
To stop and lave our fect and hands in it, 

If haply virtue might be had from it 

Of its exceeding blitheness. This being dono, 
Ye wended on again by its fair flood, 

That seemed to us a rippled silver clue, 

Unwinded by some river deity, 

Friendly to men, and leading step by step 

To some far seat of exquisite idiesse. 














THE MARRIAGE COMMISSION REPORT. 
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Wuen on the fly-leaf of an old family Bible one reads, amid the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity, ‘‘a man may not marry his 
grandmother,” the idea suggested to the mind is one of ridicule at 
the supposition that such a connection could by possibility be formed. 
And yet in the year 1839, such an inconceivable ceremony of 
marriage was celebrated in England. In Hansard’s ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Debates” of that year, the then Bishop of London, in present- 
ing a petition to the House of Lords which complained of some 
irregularities in the celebration of marriage that were alleged to have 
taken place since the religious ceremony was dispensed with, in 
Registrars’ offices, mentioned the fact, which was admitted by the 
Lords who took part in the debate, that a young man in the Oundle 
Union had gone through a ceremony of marriage with his grand- 
mother, performed by the Superintendent of the union, and before a 
caveat could issue, the ceremony had been completed. Ho also 
stated that elsewhere another ceremony of marriage had been gone 
through between a man and his wife’s sister’s daughter, and he 
naturally attributed these exceptional cases to the withdrawal of 
what he considered the safeguards of the ceremony,—namely, license 
and banns. Not very long ago, however, a man living in the diocese 
of Sarum, by means of an oath taken in Doctors’ Commons, obtained 
a license and went through the form of marriage in a London church 
with his father’s widow. So that it would seem neither license or 
banns is in any degree better qualified to prevent outrages upon 
morality than the notice required by law to be served on Marriage 
Registrars. Of course these ceremonies and these alleged matri- 
monial contracts were not legal marriages, and if there had been or 
be any issue, such would necessarily be illegitimate. 

A Report has been published by the Royal Commission on the 
Law of Marriage; and as the Evidence on which that Report is 
founded, and the Report itself, are extremely valuable documents, 
comprising the opinions of able and accomplished men on the subject 
of a uniform marriage law for the three kingdoms, embracing sim- 
plicity and certainty, we propose to furnish our readers with a 
swamary of the facts and recommendations supplied by these inter- 
esting papers. 

The Commission issued on the 22nd day of March, 1865, to inquire 
into and report upon the state and operation of the various laws in 
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force in the different parts of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with respect to the constitution and proof of the contract 
of marriage, and the registration and other means of producing 
evidence thereof; and also into the state and operation of the laws 
of the United Kingdom in relation to the marriages of European 
British subjects in India and in the Colonies ; and also into the state 
and operation of such of the laws of the United Kingdom as relate to 
the marriage of British subjects in foreign countries. The Commis- 
sioners named were Lord Chelmsford, Lord Mayo, Lord Lyveden, 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Monsell, Lord Justice-General of Scotland, Judge 
O'Hagan, Sir James Wilde, Sir W. Page Wood, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, Lord Cairns, Mr. George Young, Sir Travers Twiss, Her 
Majesty’s Advocate-General, and Mr. Alexander Murray Dunlop; 
thus combining the Protestant and Roman Catholic element, as well 
as the Common Law and Canon Law advocates. Mr. John Fraser 
McQueen was constituted the Secretary. 

Nothing, perhaps, will strike a reader of the evidence more 
forcibly than the Hildebrandish tone assumed by the Roman Catholic 
Chureh in reference to the ceremony of marriage, expressed, of 
course, in very modified terms, save, perhaps, the extraordinary 
tenacity with which most of the Scotch witnesses cling to the ancient 
Canon Law as the foundation of their system, subject, of course, to 
such modification as judicial decision may have applied to it. The 
Roman Catholic Church exercise in this matter an assumption of an 
‘‘imperium in imperio,” declaring its own laws, independent of and 
conflicting with the law of the land, validating according to the law 
of the Church a marriage which would be null and void by the law of 
the land; and holding that, as marriage is a sacrament, the Church 
alone can establish diriment impediments, and dispense with them, 
and that any man and woman under its jurisdiction, and subject to a 
diriment impediment, cannot contract marriage validly unless they 
have obtained dispensation from the ecclesiastical authorities. Thus 
if two Roman Catholics contract marriage in the presence of a Regis- 
trar, such marriage is valid according to the law of the land, but by 
Roman Catholics it is regarded mere concubinage ; if they contract 
marriage in Ireland in a Protestant church, the marriage is valid 
according to law, but invalid in the eyes of the Church; and if a 
Roman Catholic priest marry a Protestant and one of kis own Church, 
it is valid as far as the Churehis concerned, but it is Wegal by statute 
law. And so again, if divorced people afterwards marry according to 
the law of the land, such marriage is by the Roman Catholic Church 
considered in the light of concubinage. The singularity of the Church 
assuming this prerogative, is characteristic; for in every part of Europe, 
except England, marriage was regarded merely as a contract depending 
on the consent of the parties, not requiring any particular form of cere- 
mony nor the presence of a priest ; but the Council of Trent declared 
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all such marriages null and void, with the alleged object of preventing 
clandestine marringes. Hence, wherever the decrees of that Council 
operate, such marriages are still so regarded. 

This law of Trent was published in Ireland, but in some of the 
parishes not till the 2nd of December, 1827, and there all marriages of 
Roman Catholics are null and void, according to the law of that Church, 
unless contracted before a parish priest or a bishop. To'sanction, 
therefore, what is called the civil ceremony, is to withdraw from the 
Roman Catholic Church a portion of its sacerdotal power, depriving 
it of the right it asserts to dispense with prohibited degrees of 
marriage, and to declare as valid and lawfal what the law of the land 
says is null and void. The deerces of the Council of Trent never 
were promulgated in Scotland, and so in that country the old ecclesi- 
astical law prevails as to marriage, and the consent of the contracting 
parties is all that is requisite to constitute marriage ; ‘no form or 
ceremony, civil or religious, no notice before or publication after, no 
consummation or cohabitation, no writing, no witnesses even are 
essential to the constitution of this, the most important contract 
which two private parties can enter to, whether as affecting their 
domestic arrangements or the pecuniary interests of themselves and 
their families.”—Leslie and Leslie, Court of Session Reports, 2nd 
series, p. 998. The especial complaint, however, of the law of 
marriage arises from its secularisation, doing away with the religious 
ceremony, and putting it on the same footing as ordinary contracts. 
Though this course has been followed in France, in Austria, in 
Belgium, and in Italy, the Irish Roman Catholic bishops see in it 
“what is well calculated to destroy the happiness of families, to 
spread immorality, and to render the education of children extremely 
difficult and uncertain, especially where the practice of divorce is 
established.” —Appendix to Report, p..383. They accordingly attri- 
bute to this secularisation, the disturbance of the peace, and the loss 
of some of his dominions by the Emperor of Austria, and the great 
deterioration of public morality in France and Belgium ; while in 
Treland, where a religious respect for marriage still prevails, and 
where there is no Divorce Court, illicit unions are not frequent, the 
number of illegitimate children is very small, child-murder almost 
unknown, and the abandoning of children by their parents not 
frequent. The object of the State in dealing with the question of 
a uniform law of marriage, is not to make the validity of a marriage 
depend on formalities to be imposed by the State, but simply to 
secure 2 proper record of the marriage, and in this object there is 
surely no interference with conscience. The religious ceremony, the 
State holds, is a matter for the parties themselves; though marriage 
be constituted by consent, the mode in which that is to be carried 
out, whether in the office of a registrar, or by solemnization before a 
priest, or by some other ceremony, is left to individual choice ; what 
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is sought for by a uniform law is, a record of the ceremony that 
can be used as evidence, and made available in matters of title, of 
the acquisition and devolution of property, and of civil rights and 
privileges. 

Now, then, let us see what the Commission had to deal with. ‘The 
laws of England and Ireland agree in requiring for the legal con- 
stitution of marriage within their respective jurisdiction, a solemn 
and final contract, deliberately entered into in the presence either of 
a minister of religion of the Established Church, or of some other 
denomination recognised by law, or of a civil officer duly authorized, 
and in accepting, as sufficient for this purpose, either a religious or a 
purely civil solemnity. They also agree in prescribing various con- 
ditions, as to residence, notice, place, time, and other matters, with 
a view to prevent the clandestine and unlawful, and to regulate the 
lawful, celebration of marriage, compliance with some of these being 
essential to the constitution and validity of the marriage with others 
not essential. An important exception, however, to this general 
agreement is found in Ireland in the case of Roman Catholic 
marriages, for which no conditions of the latter kind are prescribed. 
In both countries provision is made for a general registry of marriages, 
with a view to their greater publicity and more authentic proof, but 
the validity or the proof of marriage is not made dependent upon such 
registration, or upon any other particular kind of evidence.”—Com- 
missioners’ Report, pp. 5 and 6. In England there is the marriage in 
the church by banns, and by license; there is also the marriage by 
the Registrar's certificate or license; and the latter marriage may be 
celebrated in a Registrar's office, or in a building registered for that 
purpose, and any part of a building licensed and used for public 
religious worship, as a Roman Catholic or Nonconformist chapel, is 
deemed a separate building. For these marriages no form of 
solemnization is prescribed; there may or may not be a religious 
ceremony in the registered building, but any religious ceremony 
is prohibited in the Superintendent Registrar’s office. 

However, in England, the law and practice of these marriages out 
of the Church is uniform, whether the parties be Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Independents, Baptists, or any other rcli- 
gious denomination except Jews and Quakers, who are subject to a 
peculiar legislation; as they are not restricted to a marriage in 
registered buildings, but may be married in any place within the 
Superintendent Registrar's district, and the presence at the marriage 
of their own registering officer in the case of Quakers, and of an officer 
certified as Secretary of a Jewish Synagogue in the case of Jews, 
is considered satisfactory evidence of the authentication of the con- 
tract. They of course give a like notice as other Nonconformists to 
the Registrar. 

In Ireland the Established Church marriages are the same as in 
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England, with some very trifling differences as to time and the 
contents of the affidavit to obtain a license, but in other marriages, 
not celebrated by the Established Clergy, the divergences begin; 
marriages between Roman Catholics are unaffected by statutory 
enactments, save by an Act of 26th and 27th of the Queen, whereby 
directions are prescribed for the registration of these marriages; but 
otherwise Roman Catholics are left to the operation of the common 
law, which, requiring the presence of a priest, either publicly or 
privately, sanctions the celebration of a marriage at any time or place, 
and in any form or manner, without banns, license, notice, residence, 
or consent of any kind. The statute law of the land, however, still 
prohibits the ceremony of a marriage between a Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, or between two Protestants, by a Roman Catholic 
priest; and this is regarded one of the grievances of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, that their priests cannot celebrate mixed 
marriages. The Presbyterian marriages are provided for by the 7th 
and 8th of the Queen as to the mode of regulating them, which may 
be in a certified place of worship by a Presbyterian minister, preceded 
by a publication of banns, or by a license, which is the more frequent 
mode. There is also the marriage by Registrar’s certificate or 
license. Though apparently simple, this state of the law in Ireland 
has led one of the witnesses examined to observe :—‘“‘ In addition to 
the number of Acts that regulate the celebration of marriage, marriage 
is celebrated in Ireland lawfully in several different ways. There is 
one Jaw for the Established Church, one for the Presbyterian, one for 
the Nonconformists, one for the Roman Catholics, one for the 
Quakers, one for the Jews, and a law for civil marriages, where there is 
no religious service, so that in reality there are seven different methods 
of celebrating marriages legally in Ireland. Then, there are not only 
these different methods, but the anomalies of these are very striking ; 
for instance, it is a felony on the part of a parochial clergyman to 
celebrate a marriage that may be lawfully celebrated by a Roman 
Catholic priest; it is felony for the Roman Catholic priest to celebrate 
a marriage that may be lawfully celebrated by a parochial clergyman, 
a Presbyterian minister, and a Nonconformist minister; and it is 
felony for a Presbyterian minister and a Nonconformist minister to 
ceclebrate a marriage that may be lawfully celebrated by a clergyman 
of the Established Church.”—Appendix, 151. This is explained 
thus; a Roman Catholic priest may marry without the publication of 
notice in a chapel, in a private house, at any hour of the day or 
night, but it is felony for the parochial clergyman, or Presbyterian, or 
Nonconformist minister so to do; if a Roman Catholic priest ccle- 
brate marriage’ between a professing Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
it is a felony, and if a Presbyterian or Nonconformist marry where 
one of the parties is not a member of their respective churches that 
also is a felony. It is therefore not unreasonable in the witness 
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stating, “‘ though no one denomination, as compared with another 
denomination, has any speeial right to complain, yet each one has a 
general right to complain.” 

There do, however, seem facilities given for marriage and sanctioned 
by the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland which require control, and 
if that Chureh seek relief from what it considers a hardship, the not 
being permitted to celebrate mixed marriages, it should be bound to 
comply with the requisites which the State enforces from Protestants, 
namely, a notice as to celebration, and publicity and regularity of 
time of service. Otherwise, 2 Roman Catholic clergyman might 
celebrate marriage between Protestants of any improvident kind, and 
the old abuses which existed prior to the Marriage Acts again be in 
full vigour. That this is no unlikely thing is evident from what one 
occasionally reads in the ordinary sources of information. For 
example, a case was tried in Dublin about two years ago, in which 
a man was charged with bigamy, the proof being that the first marriage 
was celebrated according to the rites of the Established Church, and 
the second by a Roman Catholic priest. The prisoner being at the 
time of the first and second marriage a Protestant, and the second 
woman a@ Roman Catholic, the priest asked him the usual questions 
as to his being a member of the Church, and was satisfied with his 
answers, and thereupon performed the ceremony. It appeared on 
the trial that the prisoner had been born and brought up a Protestant, 
and had attended worship in a Protestant Church on the Christmas 
day preceding his trial. His Counsel raised the question, that as it 
appeared the first marriage was duly celebrated, the allegation of 
a second marriage in an indictment for bigamy could not be sustained 
by proof of a ceremony gone through by a Roman Catholic priest 
between a Protestant and a Roman Catholic, which in itself was 
null and void; but the jury, believing the prisoner held himself ont 
as a2 Roman Catholic, convicted him. 

Such ceremonies may be celebrated in private houses without 
witnesses,—though it is said the Roman Catholic Chureh requires 
two with the priest,—without license or banns, without registra- 
tion, and with no notification to the public, exeept, perhaps, an 
entry in the private register of the Roman Catholic Archbishop, 
and yet be considered valid in the eyes of the Church. A case is 
referred to by Dr. Ball, an eminent Irish Ecclesiastical lawyer, in his 
evidence given before the Commission,—Appendix, 188,—which places 
this system of the Roman Catholic Chureh in a very unfavourable 
light. In a suit instituted in the Dublin Consistorial Court for nullity 
of marriage, by order of the Lord Chancellor, it appeared that a 
Mrs. Watte, a native of Cork, and daughter of Richard Cody, a 
cooper by trade in that place, had gone to London, and lived first 
as servant, and on the death of his wife, as his wife, with a Mr. 
Watte, an artist, by whom she had a child, and on Watte’s death 
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she derived under his will £18,000. Some litigation ensued about 
the will, which, with other anxieties, so preyed on Mrs. Watte, 
that she became of weak mind. In 1858 she came to reside in 
Cork, at one time with her brother, James Cody, and at another time 
in lodgings. In 1859 she went to a place called Ballinacurra, 
and was there induced by a Mrs. Holman, an aunt of the alleged 
husband, to purchase a house. A plan was then formed to procure 
a marriage between her and John O’Connell,—the impugnant in the 
suit,—then of the age of twenty years, and who had returned from 
a voyage on board a merchant ship. He having come to the house 
where Mrs. Watte was residing, drove out of it her brother, beating 
him se violently that he had to take shelter elsewhere, and on the 
following day Mrs. Watte was induced to go from her own house 
to the house of an aunt of O’Connell, where she remained. On the 
following Sunday the Roman Catholic parish priest was induced 
to obtain a dispensation from the Roman Catholic Vicar-General, and 
on that day, in the house of O’Connell’s-aunt, he celebrated a 
ceremony of marriage between O’Connell and Mrs. Waite. No 
relation or servant of hers was present. Soon after the mar- 
riage she went to London without her husband, and returned to 
Ireland in 1860, where, in May of that year, her brother, James 
Cody, presented a petition to the Court of Chaneery for a writ 
de lunatico imquirendo, which issued, and on the trial of that 
inquisition, the jury found the hapless woman had been,—and 
was then,—of unsound mind since 1857, two years before the 
marriage. Witnesses having been examined to prove her weakness 
of mind, a sentence was pronounced declaring the marriage null and 
void. But the evidence of the Roman Catholic priest was of this 
extraordinary character. ‘‘I knew Margaret Watte since the 27th 
day of November, 1859. I depose that on that day Michael Leahy 
called on me, and at his request, I sent te the Roman Catholic Vicar- 
General of the diocese for a dispensation to enable me to perform a 
ceremony of marriage between the said Margaret Watte and John 
O'Connell in his, the said Michael Leahy’s, public-house, at Ballina- 
curra, in the county of Cork. I depose the said Michael Leahy 
represented to me that it was necessary the said proposed marriage 
should be so celebrated, in order to conceal the marriage from a 
person named Cody,—a relation of said Margaret Watte,—who he 
apprehended would be troublesome and give annoyance. I depose 
that subsequently, on said 27th of November, I obtained by the 
hands of Michael Leahy, who went for same, a dispensation from 
the Roman Catholic Viear-General of my diocese to marry said 
John O'Connell and Margaret Watte in the house of said Michael 
Leahy, and which said dispensation I threw away after the marriage, 
it not being the usage to preserve similar dispensations. I depose 
that after obtaining same, I, without previously confessing said 
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Margaret, although it is recommended to Roman Catholics to make 
their confession before receiving or entering into the marriage state, 
although in all cases it is not required, I did celebrate a ceremony 
of marriage between the said John O'Connell and Margaret Watte, 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, 
both being then of and professing the Roman Catholic religion. I 
depose that said ceremony was performed in the house of said 
Michael Leahy, which was a public-house,.and in presence of said 
Michael Leahy, and his wife Maria Leahy, but without the presence 
of any relation of said Margaret Watte, and also without the presence 
of any servant of hers, in the Roman Catholic Church the presence 
of two witnesses being necessary for the validity of a marriage.” 
That is the evidence of the celebrating priest, and we apprehend the 
record of it is sufficient to satisfy all reasoning men and women that 
such a system of celebrating marriage should cease to be. We 
add the expression of opinion by Dr. Ball as to the validity of Roman 
Catholic marriages. ‘‘ If a person being in holy orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, though a mere monk or friar, should, no matter at 
what hour, without the slightest notice, celebrate a ceremony of 
marriage between the very highest persons of the Roman Catholic 
body, that marriage would be good and legal, no matter what might 
be the particular rule as regards the regularity of it made by the 
Roman Catholic bishops. Nor do I see how in a court of law any- 
thing could be looked at, except the fact that there was an episcopally- 
ordained minister present at the interchange of the verba de presenti 
between the parties.”—Appendix, p. 183. It would be an omission 
not to state that by the law of the Roman Catholic Church every 
parish priest solemnizing marriage is required to enter the particulars 
of such marriage in registers to be kept for that purpose, but these 
registers are under the control of the Church, and the Church alone 
can enforce their preservation. It is therefore unreasonable in the 
Roman Catholic Church to ask that these registers so kept should be 
received as evidence of the contract of marriage, when every other 
religious denomination in the country is bound under penalties to 
comply with the general law of the country as to registration,—the 
evidence of the ceremony being preserved in places and by persons 
who can have no inducement to tamper or interfere with such records. 

The Scotch law of marriage, as most people know, was founded 
on the ancient Canon Law, and is entirely unaffected by decrees 
of Councils or other ecclesiastical tribunals; but for the validity 
of any marriage in Scotland, by an Act known as “ Lord Brougham’s 
Act,”—19 and 20 of the Queen,—one of the parties must have 
his or her usual place of residence in Scotland at the date of 
the marriage, or have lived there for twenty-one days next pre- 
ceding the marriage. It was this statute that rendered Gretna 
Green a memory of the past, for by its provisions, residence 
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being required, the hot haste to the border was of no practical 
advantage. The Scotch people are in the main enamoured of their 
own law, and they attribute the increase of clandestine mar- 
riages in Scotland to the passing of the English Marriage Act of 
1753; for, as by that statute the ceremony of marriage required 
solemnization “in facie ecclesix,” English people who wished to: 
avoid a public marriage frequented the Scottish border for this 
purpose. Thence arose the blacksmith’s house at Gretna and the 
toll-house at Annan, where so many of these irregular ceremonies took 
place,—not, however, always successfully, for Lord Brougham, in a 
speech in the House of Lords in 1839, alluded to a case of a man of 
some respectability in Liverpool, mistaking the boundaries of the two 
countries, and, instead of being married in Scotland, where it was 
supposed the locality of the ceremony was, it turned out that it was 
in England, within a few yards of the border. The husband was 
tried for the offence, being married either before or after to another 
woman, and was transported for the bigamy. He was afterwards 
pardoned, but not until he had spent a couple of years in Botany 
Bay. The object of that statute of Lord Brougham was to check 
English runaway marriages in Scotland, and not to interfere with 
Scotch marriages. The curious effect of it is stated by a Scotch 
advocate of repute to be, that ‘‘ a Scotchman may now run away with 
an English heiress, carry her across the border, and immediately 
marry her irrevocably, per verba de presenti. An Englishman is 
prevented from doing this by the Act of 1856,—Lord Brougham’s 
Act. He would have to wait for twenty-one days in Scotland before 
he could marry one of his own countrywomen. He might, however, 
marry a Scotchwoman the hour after he set his foot in Scotland.” — 
Appendix, p. 82. Either event gives the advantage to Scotland, 
which some of our countrywomen might think an undue one. 

The consent of the parties alone makes marriage in Scotland; and 
resting on this principle, there are three modes of constituting it ;— 
firstly, by regular marriage, which is solemnized in the presence 
of a minister of religion; and then by irregular marriage, which 
is constituted, firstly, by some present interchange of consent to 
be man and wife privately given, and is what is known as the 
marriage per verba de presenti; or, secondly, by a promise of 
future marriage, without any interchange of consent, to be husband 
and wife, followed afterwards by carnal intercourse, and is known as 
the contract per verba de futuro, subsequente copula. The regular 
marriage requires publication of banns in parochial churches, and a 
six weeks’ residence before the publication, which cannot take place 
till a certificate be had of two householders, or of one elder of the 
parish, that the parties, or one of them, have or has so resided, and 
that they, or one of them, are or is known to the certifying party, 
and that they are unmarried and not related. Then the marriage 
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may be solemnized in any form or place or time in presence of a 
minister. 

Nothing can be simpler than these forms of irregular marriage 
completed by mutual consent, but difficulties arise in proof of the fact, 
which may be established by writing or by witnesses, but not by the 
parties themselves. But is it not unreasonable that so important a 
contract as the interchange of consent should be left in doubt, and 
that the virtue of a woman or the legitimacy of issue should depend on 
the preservation of a piece of paper, or the fleeting memory of an 
individual? It is from the want of a permanent record of these 
marriages that so many sensation cases spring from Scotland. The 
Dalrymple case, familiar to most people, as based on a written consent 
of the parties; the Macadam case, where a man married his mistress 
in the presence of his servant by declarmg her to be his wife, and 
then retired and shot himself; and the Leslie case, where a lady 
corresponded with a clergyman for thirty-five years, and they 
addressed. each other as husband and wife, but there was not a 
tittle of evidence to prove they ever lived together, and yet the 
Court held the letters constituted marriage. Another exception has 
been grafted on the second form of irregular marriages, that of the 
promise de futuro. It is said, the promise is not enough, with copula 
following; it must be in writing under the hand of the party, or 
proved by the oath of the party ; whilst some hold that the promise 
with the copula following is quite sufficient, and is an impediment 
to amarriage with others than the parties to the contract. And so to 
this day opinions differ whether after a contract of this kind it be 
not essential to have a judicial sentence in the lifetime of the parties, 
declaring it to be actual marriage. There remains, however, another 
form of irregular marriage in Scotland, or what is evidence, more 
correctly, of marriage,—that is, habit and repute, the recognition by 
the family, by friends, and by the world generally, of the man and 
woman as husband and wife. 

The habit and repute, however, only raises a presumption which 
may be rebutted, for according to another eminent Scotch advocate, 
“There seems to be a notion afloat that the law of Scotland tole- 
rates this, that a man by living for twenty years with a woman 
and reeognising her as his wife, going to church with her, and sitting 
at table with her, where he speaks to her and treats her as his wife, 
he will thereby by these proecedings gradually slide into marriage with 
her. Now there is not the slightest countenance for that notion in 
our law.”—Appendix, 140. 

Here, again, the difficuley arises on evidence,—what was the inten- 
tion of the parties in the relation existing between them? Who ean 
dive into the arcana, and confidently say they contemplated in 
intention what was in aecord with their acts? The latest case of 
the habit and repute charaeter is the Breadalbane ease, deciding that 
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cohabitation, with the required repute as husband and wife, is proof 
that the parties between themselves have mutually contracted the 
matrimonial relation, that it demonstrates the interchange of consent 
which alone constitutes marriage in Scotland, and that marriage is 
not constituted but evidenced by habit and repute. Now, is it 
nothing that an estate like the Breadalbane territory, producing some 
£50,000 a year, should depend on evidence of this kind? In 1781 
James Campbell, an ensign in the 40th Regiment of Foot, being 
quartered in Bristol, became acquainted with a Mrs. Blanchard, the 
wife of a middle-aged grocer. Tea and sugar are excellent con- 
diments, but the feminine nature requires other soothings, and so, in 
ordinary course, the soldier induced Mrs. Blanchard to elope with 
him. Her husband died in 1784. There was no divorce, but she 
accompanied Campbell to Canada, where in 1788 they had a son. 
They came to Scotland, where they resided from 1798 till the death of 
James Campbell in 1806, and during all that time they were invariably 
reputed husband and wife, and were received by the relatives and friends 
of the Campbell family, and were recognised as such by the then Earl 
of Breadalbane. There was no proof of any regular marriage, and the 
legitimacy of the son depended on the fact whether the parents had 
ever lawfully intermarried. The mother died in 1823, and the son 
then went into possession as heir of entail to a family property called 
the Glenfalloch estate, on which he lived till his death in 1850, when 
his son succeeded him. No question was, up to this time, raised as 
to the legitimacy of James Campbell’s son, but when the vista of the 
Breadalbane territory opened, the title of that son’s descendant to 
the estates was questioned; but the House of Lords unanimously 
held, the habit and repute were sufficient evidence of a marriage 
between James Campbell and Mrs. Blanchard, and their descendant 
enjoys the Breadalbane title and estates. Another habit and repute 
case, Which was relied on in the Breadalbane case, was what is 
known as the Balbougie case. There a man and woman, after a 
known illicit connexion, cohabited together in such a way as to 
create a repute of their being husband and wife ; and the man, in 
order to get lodgings in the house of respectable persons, and to save 
the woman from rude treatment, acknowledged her as his wife. The 
House of Lords held these facts were not sufficient to infer a mar- 
riage, because there was a kind of divided repute, the cohabitation 
having commenced in eoncubinage. It would continue to bear that 
character until the relation was clearly and demonstrably changed by 
the parties themselves. If there had been there a general reputation 
that the parties had become man and wife, the evidence might have 
established the presumption of a subsequent marriage; because, if 
living together, parties are reputed husband and wife, and there is 
nothing shown to the contrary from the beginning of the connexion, 
that is sufficient to prove a marriage. 
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It will surprise many to be told that the opinion in Scotland 
is generally favourable to the existing state of the marriage law, 
because it is alleged, the irregular marriage bears a stigma with it, 
and that regular marriages are universally required by the discipline 
of the Church and by public opinion. The Commissioners say,— 
p. 81 of the Report,—* We find, in the first place, that the number 
of registered marriages in Scotland is not greater in proportion to the 
population than in England ; and that the number of births registered 
as illegitimate in Scotland is certainly not less than in England, and 
in some Scotch counties exceeds the maximum rate even of the Icast 
moral districts in England.” A Dr. Strahan, a medical man resident in 
Scotland for upwards of forty years, thus expresses himself :—* I 
found to my astonishment that amongst the working classes nine out 
of ten women when married either had had illegitimate children or 
were in the family-way at the time of marriage. I believe that is the 
average state of Scotland. I am confining myself strictly to the 
working classes. It is in the agricultural districts chiefly. It is 
better amongst the working classes of other denominations.” Again, 
‘“‘T believe the Marriage Law of Scotland in legitimatising natural 
children by a subsequent marriage has a considerable influence. I 
believe that women are more ready to fall, looking forward to 
marriage, and looking forward to having no stain thrown upon them 
afterwards. They are thoroughly restored to their position; tho 
woman is made an honest woman of, the children are put on a par 
with the other children, and I believe that leads to a laxness of feeling 
in regard to marriage.” ‘‘There is a great deal of what is called 
courtship in Scotland, which does not mean courtship in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but rather flirtation. Young men and young 
women meet together at night, and the ordinary time is the middle 
of the night, when every one else is in bed; there is no engagement 
to be married, but it is more like courtship with the hope of, perhaps, 
becoming sweethearts.” The Chairman of the Commission,—Lord 
Chelmsford,-—observes, ‘It is a very extraordinary state of society.” 
To him the doctor replied :—‘‘ It is universal amongst the work- 
ing classes to have the manner of courtship of which I speak; 
there is no courtship in any other form; the fathers and mothers 
will not allow their daughters to meet a young man in the day- 
time; the young man never visits the family, but the parents 
quite allow this, they have done it themselves before, and there 
is no objection to it. The young man comes, makes a noise at 
the window, the young woman goes out, they go to some outhouse, 
or perhaps the young man is admitted to the young woman's 
bed-room after all are in bed, and there is an hour or two of what 
is called courtship, but which would more properly be called 
flirtation, because it is not necessary that there should be any engage- 
ment to marry in these cases.” ‘This prevails universally amongst 
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the agricultural labourers.” ‘A young woman cannot see either a 
sweetheart or an acquaintance in any other way. I believe if it were 
not for fear of being out at night, the girls would visit one another in 
the same way; they have no other means of visiting; the customs 
of the country are such that a young man could not be seen going in 
daylight to visit his sweetheart.” Mr. Justice O’Hagan, evi- 
dently incredulous, asks, —‘‘If the father knew that the young 
man was coming into the house, and knew that he was with his 
daughter, would he not interfere?’ Again, the doctor,—‘‘ He 
would lie comfortably in his bed, knowing that his daughter was 
in an outhouse or barn with a young man for perhaps two hours, 
shutting his eyes to it in the same way that a person in the higher 
ranks would shut his eyes to his. daughter’s going out for a walk 
with a young man.” The doctor, therefore, thinks that people in 
Scotland, living for years together, consider themselves as married, 
and that if no irregular marriages were recognised, the regular 
marriages would be more frequent, and that the Scotch law of legiti- 
misation, by the parents marrying after the birth of a child, “ gave 
great encouragement to vice in restoring the woman, and restoring 
the family, to such perfect equality.” —Appendix, pp. 171, 172, 178, 
174. Most of our readers will, we apprehend, be of opinion with 
the Commissioners, that this is not ‘‘a better state of things, as far 
as the interests of women and of morality are concerned, than that 
which generally prevails in England ; and assuming it to be the fact 
that legal proceedings founded on seduction, bigamy, and conjugal 
infidelity are comparatively less frequent in Scotland than in 
England, we are by no means satisfied that this is in any degree 
due to the law of irregular marriage. In Ireland, where the law of 
irregular marriage is unknown, the marriage tie is held in at least as 
much reverence as in any part of Great Britain, and most of the par- 
ticular evils described in the evidence from Scotland to which we 
have referred, are,—to say the least,—of much rarer occurrence in 
Ireland.” —Report, p. 84. 

There is another matter in which the Scotch law differs from that 
of England, namely, in the effect of a sentence of dissolution of mar- 
riage; for in Scotland a person divorced by sentence of a competent 
Court is disabled marrying the person with whom the adultery may 
have been committed ; whereas in England or Ireland a marriage may 
be had between them. In other respects the capacity to contract 
marriage is the same in the three countries ; boys of fourteen, and 
girls of twelve, may marry in Scotland without the consent of their 
parents, but in England such consent is required. But the effect of 
this capacity is different. In Scotland, where consent of parents is 
required, the marriages at this age are few, whereas in England, espe- 
cially in the manufacturing districts, they prevail in great abundance. 

Unhappily this is one of the evils of the factory life; the pre- 
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cocity of the children,—induced, it may be, by being thrown amid 
others older than themselves,—sugcests like tastes and inclinations. 
Habits of self-reliance seem to indicate an ability to provide for a 
wife and family. Example brings no warning; and these early 
marriages throughout the cotton districts averaged to take place in 
males from 15 to 20, and in females from 12 to 16, almost neces- 
sarily result in misery and vice. However, the Commissioners con- 
sider, ‘*that marriage ought not to be made impossible by law between 
those who are capable by nature of being the parents of children.” 
This brings us to the recommendations of the Commissioners, 
which we shortly summarise. The law of secret consensual mar- 
Tiage, and of marriage by promise subsequente copula, as it now 
exists in Scotland, onght not to continue; and the interchange or 
declaration of matrimonial consent should take place in all parts of 
the United Kingdom in the presence of an authorized official celebrant 
or witness, who should be an authorized minister of religion or an 
authorized civil officer. Two witnesses should attest the marriage, 
and the time and place of solemnization should be left open and frec, 
and whatever be the ceremonies or usages of any Church or sect 
appropriate:to the solemnization, these should not be interfered with 
by the State. The option of contracting marriage without any reli- 
gious ceremony is still to be offered to those who prefer it. On the 
question of mixed marriages the Commissioners, being of opinion 
that no marriage ought to be annulled on any ground connected with 
the religious belief of the parties, recommend the repeal of the Irish 
statutes which prohibit a Roman Catholic priest celebrating a marriage 
when either party is a Protestant. As preliminarics requisite to 
marriage, they recommend notice and residence, and certain declara- 
tions as to position and residence, and that these notices and declara- 
tions should be filed and preserved by the ministers or civil officers 
who receive them, and that they should be open for inspection at all 
reasonable times. They recommend the doing away with the publi- 
cation of banns as a condition of the regularity of marriage ; but that 
no notice of a minor’s marriage be received without a written consent 
of parent or guardian. And as to the registration of marriage, they 
propose that the minister or officer who is the celebrant or official 
witness of the marriage, should be charged with the duty of recording 
the marriage, at the time of solemnization, in duplicate registers, one 
of which should remain in the official custody of the person filling the 
office, and the other should be transmitted quarterly by him to the 
Registrar-General. As these are matters of detail, we do not dwell 
on them; but we sincerely join in the hope expressed by the Report, 
that, “should our recommendations, in their general substance, 
become law, the great object of uniformity will have been accom- 
plished, the law will be simplified and consolidated, the highest 
practicable security for the facility, certainty, and’ safety of marriage 
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will have been attained, without any infringement of religious liberty 
or antagonism between the authority of the State and the influence of 
religion; and at the same time there will be no sensible interference 
with the previously accustomed course of regular marriage, as hitherto 
solemnized in England, in Scotland, or in Ireland.” 

The marriages of British European subjects in India are regulated 
by the Indian Marriage Act of 1865; and by its provisions marriages 
may be solemnized by an episcopally-ordained clergyman, by a clergy- 
man of the Church of Scotland, by or in the presence of a Marriage 
Registrar, or by any minister of religion who has obtained a license to 
solemnize marriages ; and provision is thereby made for the due regis- 
tration of these marriages. The marriage of British subjects in the 
colonies depends on the 28th and 29th of the Queen, chapter 64, under 
which every law made by the legislature of any of Her Majesty's 
possessions abroad for the purpose of establishing the validity of a 
marriage previously contracted there, is to have the same effect in all 
Her Majesty's dominions as such law may have within the possessions 
for which the same are made ; but.no marriage is to be valid unless the 
parties were, at the time of the marriage, competent to eontract the 
same, according to the law ef England. The marriages of British 
subjects contracted in foreign countries according to the farms required 
by the lex loci contractus, are recognised as valid marriages by 
all the English, Scotch, and Irish Courts, except in those eases where 
the parties would not be competent by our laws to contract marriage. 
But in foreign countries where, by treaty or otherwise, the privilege 
of ex-territoriality has been enjoyed by British subjects, within defined 
limits, such as the factory of a trading company, or the hotel of an 
ambassador, the marriage of a British subject within those limits, 
solemnized according to English law, has been upheid. Hence the 
4 Geo. IV, c. 91, in addition to creating and enacting all such mar- 
riages valid, also legalised marriages solemnized within the British 
lines by any chaplain, or officer, or other person officiating under the 
commanding officer of a British army serving abroad. 

Marriages are solemnized, too, on board British vessels of war on 
a foreign station; but there was no declaratory Act validating these 
till 1849, and till the passing of 13th and 14th of the Queen; and 
by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the master of a merchant 
ship is to enter in the log-book of the vessel every marriage taking 
place on board, with the names and ages of the parties. But for 
this marriage, there is no statutory authority, or retrospective statute, 
giving effect to its validity, which must rest on the common law. 
That statute of the 18th and 14th of the Queen further provides for 
the authorization by a British Consul in his presence, of any mar- 
riage, one or both of the parties thereto being a subject or subjects 
of the realm, in any form they ma; desire, either civil or religious. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
THE CABINET MINISTER AT KILLALOE. 


Patneas did not throw himself into the river from the Duke’s garden; 
and was ready, in spite of Violet Effingham, to start for Ireland with 
Mr. Monk at the end of the first week in August. The close of that 
season in London certainly was not a happy period of his life. 
Violet had spoken to him after such a fashion that he could not 
bring himself not to believe her. She had given him no hint whether 
it was likely or unlikely that she and Lord Chiltern would be recon- 
ciled; but she had convinced him that he could not be allowed to 
take Lord Chiltern’s place. ‘A woman cannot transfer her heart,” 
she had said. Phineas was well aware that many women do transfer 
their hearts; but he had gone to this woman too soon after the wrench 
which her love had received ; he had been too sudden with his pro- 
posal for a transfer; and the punishment for such ill judgment must 
be that success would now be impossible to him. And yet how 
could he have waited, feeling that Miss Effingham, if she were at all 
like other girls whom he had known, might have promised herself to 
some other lover before she would return within his reach in the 
succeeding spring ? But she was not like some other girls. Ah ;— 
he knew that now, and repented him of his haste. 

But he was ready for Mr. Monk on the 7th of August, and they 
started together. Something less than twenty hours took them from 
London to Killaloe, and during four or five of those twenty hours 
Mr. Monk was unfitted for any conversation by the uncomfortable 
feelings incidental to the passage from Holyhead to Kingstown. Never- 
theless, there was a great deal of conversation between them during 
the journey. Mr. Monk had almost made up his mind to leave the 
Cabinet. ‘It is sad to me to have to confess it,”’ he said, “ but the 
truth is that my old rival, Turnbull, is right. A man who begins his 
political life as I began mine, is not the man of whom a Minister 
should be formed. I am inclined to think that Ministers of Govern- 
ment require almost as much education in their trade as shoemakers 
or tallow-chandlers. I doubt whether you can make a good public 
servant of a man simply because he has got the ear of the House of 
Commons.” 

“Then you mean to say,” said Phincas, “ that we are altogether 
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wrong from beginning to end, in our way of arranging these 
things?” 

“T do not say that at all. Look at the men who have been 
leading statesmen since our present mode of government was formed, 
—from the days in which it was forming itself, say from Walpole 
down, and you will find that all who have been of real use had early 
training as public servants.” 

“‘ Are we never to get out of the old groove?” 

“Not if the groove is good,” said Mr. Monk. ‘Those who have 
been efficient as ministers sucked in their efficacy with their mother’s 
milk. Lord Brock did so, and Lord de Terrier, and Mr. Mildmay. 
They seated themselves in office chairs the moment they left college. 
Mr. Gresham was in office before he was eight-and-twenty. The 
Duke of St. Bungay was at work as a Private Secretary when he was 
three-and-twenty. You, luckily for yourself, have done the same.” 

‘“ And regret it every hour of my life.” 

‘‘ You have no cause for regret, but it is not so with me. If there 
be any man unfitted by his previous career for office, it is he who 
has become, or who has endeavoured to become, a popular politician, 
—an exponent, if I may say so, of public opinion. As far as I can 
see, Office is offered to such men with one view only,—that of clipping 
their wings.” 

“« And of obtaining their help.” 

‘“‘Tt is the same thing. Help from Turnbull would mean the with- 
drawal of all power of opposition from him. He could not give other 
help for any long term, as the very fact of his accepting power and 
patronage would take from him his popular leadership. The masses 
outside require to have their minister as the Queen has hers; but the 
same man cannot be minister to both. If the people’s minister 
chooses to change his master, and to take the Queen’s shilling, 
something of temporary relief may be gained by government in the 
fact that the other place will for a time be vacant. But there are 
candidates enough for such places, and the vacancy is not a vacancy 
long. Of course the Crown has this pull, that it pays wages, and the 
people do not.” 

“‘T do not think that that influenced you,” said Phineas. 

‘“‘It did not influence me. To you I will make bold to state so 
much positively, though it would be foolish, perhaps, to do so to 
others. I did not go for the shilling, though I am so poor a man 
that the shilling is more to me than it would be to almost any man 
in the House. I took tho shilling, much doubting, but guided in part 
by this, that I was ashamed of being afraid to take it. They told 
me,—Mr. Mildmay and the Duke,—that I could earn it to the benefit 
of the country. I have not earned it, and the country has not been 
benefited,—unless it be for the good of the country that my voice in 
the House should be silenced. If I believe that, I ought to hold my 
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tongue without taking a salary for holding it. I have made a 
mistake, my friend. Such mistakes made at my time of life cannot 
be wholly rectified ; but, being convinced of my error, I must do the 
best in my power to put myself right again.” 

There was. bitterness in all this to Phineas himself of which he 
could not. but. make plaint to his companion. “‘ The truth is,” he 
said, ‘‘ that a man in office must be a slave, and: that slavery is dis- 
tasteful.” 

‘“‘ There I think you are wrong. If you mean that you cannot do 
joint work with other men altogether after your own fashion, the 
same may. be said of all work. If you had stuck to the Bar you must 
have pleaded: your causes in conformity with instructions from the 
attorneys.” 

‘“‘T should have been guided by my own lights in advising those 
attorneys.” 

“‘T cannot see that you suffer anything that ought to go. against the 
grain with you. You are beginning young, and it is your first 
adopted career. With me it is otherwise. If by my telling you this 
I shall have led you astray, I shall regret my openness with you. 
Could I begin again, I would willingly begin as you began.” 

It was a great day in Killaloe, that on which Mr. Monk.arrived 
with Phineas at the doctor’s house. In London, perhaps, a bishop 
inspires more awe than a Cabinet Minister. In Killaloe, where a 
bishop might be seen walking about every day, the mitzed dignitary 
of the Church, though much loved, was thought of, I fear, but 
lightly ; whereas a Cabinet Minister coming to stay in the house of a 
townsman was a thing to be wondered at, to be talked about, to be 
afraid of, to be a fruitful source of conversation for a year to come. 
There were many in Killaloe, especially among the elder ladies, who 
had shaken their heads and expressed the saddest doubts when 
young Phineas Finn had first become a Parliament man. And 
though by degrees they had been half brought round, having been 
driven to acknowledge that he had been wonderfully successful as a 
Parliament man, still they had continued to shake their heads among 
themselves, and to fear something in the future,—until he appeared 
at his old home leading a Cabinet Minister by the hand. There was 
such assurance in this that even old Mrs. Callaghan, at the brewery, 
gave way, and began to say all manner of good things, and to praise 
the doctor’s luck in that he had a son gifted with parts so excellent. 
There was a great desire to see the Cabinet Minister in the flesh, to 
be with him when he ate and drank, to watch the gait and counten- 
ance of the man, and to drink water from this fountain of state lore 
which had been so wonderfully brought among them by their young 
townsman. Mrs. Finn was aware that it behoved her to be chary of 
her invitations, but the lady from the brewery had said such good 
things of Mrs. Finn’s black swan, that she carried her point, and was 
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invited to meet the Cabinet Minister at dinner on the day after his 
arrival. 

Mrs. Flood Jones and her daughter were invited also to be of the 
party. When Phineas had: been last at Killaloe, Mrs. Flood Jones, 
as the reader may remember, had remained with her daughter at 
Floodborough,—feeling it to be her duty to keep her daughter away 
from the danger. of an unrequited attachment. But it seemed that 
her purpose was changed now, or that she no longer feared the 
danger,—for: both ‘Mary and her mother were now again living in 
Killaloe, and Mary was at the doctor’s house as much as ever. 

A day or two before the coming of the god and the demigod to the 
little town, Barbara Finn and her friend had thus come to understand 
each other as they walked along the Shannon side. ‘I am sure, my 
dear, that he is engaged to nobody,” said Barbara Finn. 

“‘ And I am sure, my dear,” said Mary, ‘that I do not care whether 
he is or is:not.” 

‘* What.do you mean, Mary?” 

“‘T mean what Isay. Why shouldI care? Five years ago I had 
a foolish dream, and now I am awake again. Think how old I have 
got to be!” 

‘Yes ;—you are twenty-three. What has that to do with it?” 

“Tt has this to do with it ;—that I am old enough to know better. 
Mamma and I quite understand each other. She used to be angry 
with him, but she has got over all that foolishness now. It always 
made me so vexed ;—the idea of being angry with a man because,— 
because——-! You know one can’t talk about it, it is so foolish. 
But that is all over now.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t care for him, Mary? Do you 
remember what you used to swear to me less than two years ago?” 

‘“‘T remember it all very well, and I remember what a goose I was. 
As for caring for him, of course I do,—because he is your brother, 
and because I have known him all my life. But if he were going to 
be married to-morrow, you would see that it would make no dif- 
ference to me.” 

Barbara Finn walked on for a couple of minutes in silence before 
she replied. ‘‘Mary,” she said at last, ‘‘I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 

‘Very well ;—then all that I shall ask of you is, that we may not 
talk about him any more. Mamma believes it, and that is enough 
for me.” Nevertheless, they did talk about Phineas during the whole 
of that day, and very often talked about him afterwards, as long as 
Mary remained at Killaloe. 

There was a large dinner party at the doctor’s on the day after 
Mr. Monk’s arrival. The bishop was not there, though he was on 
terms sufficiently friendly with the doctor’s family to have been 
invited on so grand an occasion; but he was not there, because Mrs. 
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Finn was determined that she would be taken out to dinner by a 
Cabinet Minister in the face of all her friends. She was aware that 
had the bishop been there, she must have taken the bishop's arm. 
And though there would have been glory in that, the other glory was 
more to her taste. It was the first time in her life that she had ever 
seen a Cabinet Minister, and I think that she wasa little disappointed 
at finding him so like other middle-aged gentlemen. She had hoped 
that Mr. Monk would have assumed something of the dignity of his 
position; but he assumed nothing. Now the bishop, though he was 
a very mild old man, did assume something by the very facts of his 
apron and knee-breeches. 

‘‘T am sure, sir, it is very good of you to come and put up with 
our humble way of living,” said Mrs. Finn to her guest, as they sat 
down at table. And yet she had resolved that she would not make 
any speech of the kind,—that she would condescend to no apology, 
—that she would bear herself as though a Cabinet Minister dined 
with her at least once a year. But when the moment came, she 
broke down, and made this apology with almost abject meckness, 
and then hated herself because she had done so. 

“My dear madam,” said Mr. Monk, “ I live myself so much like a 
hermit that your house is a palace of luxury to me.” Then he felt 
that he had made a foolish speech, and he also hated himself. He 
found it very difficult to talk to his hostess upon any subject, until 
by chance he mentioned his young friend Phineas. Then her tongue 
was unloosed. ‘Your son, madam,” he said, “is going with me to 
Limerick and back to Dublin. It is a shame, I know, taking him so 
soon away from home, but I should not know how to get on without 
him.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Monk, it is such a blessing for him, and such an honour 
for us, that you should be so good to him.” Then the mother spoke 
out all her past fears and all her present hopes, and acknowledged 
the great glory which it was to her to have a son sitting in Parlia- 
ment, holding an office with a stately name and a great salary, and 
blessed with the friendship of such a man as Mr. Monk. After that 
Mr. Monk got on better with her. 

‘“‘T don’t know any young man,” said he, ‘in whose career I have: 
taken so strong an interest.” 

‘“‘He was always good,” said Mrs. Finn, with a tear forcing itself 
into the corner of each eye. ‘I am his mother, and of course I 
ought not to say so,—not in this way; but it is true, Mr. Monk.” 
And then the poor lady was obliged to raise her handkerchief and 
‘wipe away the drops. 

Phineas on this occasion had taken out to dinner the mother of his 
devoted Mary, Mrs. Flood Jones. ‘ What a pleasure it must be to 
the doctor and Mrs. Finn to seo you come back in this way,” said 
Mrs. Flood Jones. 
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“With all my bones unbroken ?” said he, laughing. 

“Yes; with all your bones unbroken. You know, Phineas, when 
we first heard that you were to sit in Parliament, we were afraid 
that you might break a rib or two,—since you choose to talk about 
the breaking of bones.” 

“Yes, Iknow. Everybody thought I should come to grief; but 
nobody felt so sure of it as I did myself.” 

‘‘But you have not come to grief.” 

“I am not out of the wood yet, you know, Mrs. Flood Jones. 
There is plenty of possibility for grief in my way still.” 

“‘ As far as I can understand it, you are out of the wood. All that 
your friends here want to see now is, that you should marry some 
nice English girl, with a little money, if possible. Rumours have 
reached us, you know.” 

+‘ Rumours always lie,”’ said Phineas. 

‘Sometimes they do, of course; and I am not going to ask any 
indiscreet questions. But that is what we all hope. Mary was 
saying, only the other day, that if you were once married, we should 
all feel quite safe about you. And you know we all take the most 
lively interest in your welfare. It is not every day that a man from 
County Clare gets on as you have done, and therefore we are bound 
to think of you.” Thus Mrs. Flood Jones signified to Phineas Finn 
that she had forgiven him the thoughtlessness of his early youth,— 
even though there had been something of treachery in that thought- 
lessness to her own daughter; and showed him, also, that whatever 
Mary’s feelings might have been once, they were not now of a nature 
to trouble her. ‘Of course you will marry?” said Mrs. Flood 
Jones. 

“I should think very likely not,” said Phineas, who perhaps 
looked farther into the mind of the lady than the lady intended. 

‘Oh, do,” said the lady. ‘‘ Every man should marry as soon as 
he can, and especially a man in your position.” 

When the ladies met together in the drawing-room after dinner, it 
was impossible but that they should discuss Mr. Monk. There was 
Mrs. Callaghan from the brewery there, and old Lady Blood, of 
Bloodstone,—who on ordinary occasions would hardly admit that she 
was on dining-out terms with any one in Killaloe except the bishop, 
but who had found it impossible to decline to meet a Cabinet Minister, 
—and there was Mrs. Stackpoole from Sixmilctown, a far-away 
cousin of the Finns, who hated Lady Blood with a true provincial 
hatred. 

“IT don’t see anything particularly uncommon in him, after all,” 
said Lady Blood. 

‘‘T think he is very nice indeed,” said Mrs. Flood Jones. 

“So very quiet, my dear, and just like other pcople,” said Mrs. 
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Callaghan, meaning to pronounce a strong eulogium on the Cabinet 
Minister. 

** Very like other people indeed,” said Lady Blood. 

‘And what would you expect, Lady Blood ?” said Mrs. Stackpoole. 
“Men and women in London walk upon two legs, just as they do in. 
Ennis.” Now Lady Blood herself had been born and bred in Ennis, 
whereas Mrs. Stackpoole had come from Limerick, which is a much 
more considerable town, and therefore there was a satire in this ally- 
sion to the habits of the men of Ennis which Lady Blood understood 
thoroughly. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, I know how the people walk in London 
quite as well as you do.” Lady Blood had once passed three:months 
in London while Sir Patrick had been alive, whereas Mrs. Stackpoole 
had never done more than visit the metropolis for a day or two. 

“Oh, no doubt,” said Mrs. Stackpoole ; ‘‘ but I never can under- 
stand what it is that people expect. I suppose Mr. Monk ought to 
have come with his stars on the breast of his coat, to have pleased 
Lady Blood.” 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Stackpoole, Cabinet Ministers don’t have stars,” 
said Lady Blood. 

‘“‘T never said they did,” said Mrs. Stackpoole. 

‘‘ He is so nice and gentle to talk to,” said Mrs. Finn. ‘ You may 
say what you will, but men who are high. up do very often give 
themselves airs. Now I must.say-thatthis friend of my son’s does 
not do anything of that kind.” 

‘‘ Not the least,” said Mrs: Callaghan. 

‘*¢ Quite the contrary,” said Mrs. Staeckpoole.: 

‘*T dare say he is a wonderful man,” said Lady Blood. *“ All I say 
is, that I didn’t hear anything wonderful come out of his mouth; and 
as for people in Ennis walking on two legs, I have seen donkeys in 
Limerick doing just the same-thing.’”’” Now it was well known that 
Mrs. Stackpoole had two sons living in Limerick, as. to neither of 
whom was it expected that he would set the Shannonon fire. After 
this little speech there was no further mention of Mr. Monk, as it 
became necessary that all the good-nature of Mrs. Finn and all the 
tact of Mrs. Flood Jones and all the energy of Mrs. Callaghan should 
be used, to prevent the raging of an internecine battle between 
Mrs. Stackpoole and Lady Blood. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
VICTRIX. 


Mn Mowyx’s holiday programme allowed him a week at Killaloe, and 
from thence he was to go to Limerick, and from Limerick to Dublin, 
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im order that, at both places, he might’ be entértained at‘a public 
dinner and make a speech about tenant-right. Foreseeing that 
Phineas might commit himself if he attended these meetings, Mr. 
Monk had counselled him to remain at Killaloe. But Phineas had 
refused to subject himself to such cautious abstinence. Mr: Monk had 
come to Ireland as his friend, and he would see him through his 
travels. ‘I shall not, probably, be asked to speak,” said Phineas, 
“and if Iam asked, I need not say more than a few words. And 
what if I did speak out ?” 

“You might find it disadvantageous:to you in London.” 

“T must take my‘chance of that. Iam not going to tie myself 
down for ever and ever for'the sake of being Under-Secretary to the 
Colonies.” Mr.-Monk said-very much to him on the subjeet,—was 
constantly saying very much to him about it; but in spite-of all that 
Mr. Monk said, Phineas did make the journey to Limerick and 
Dublin. 

He had not; smee his-arrival at Killaloe, been a moment alone with 
Mary Flood -Jones ‘tili the evening before-he started with Mr: Monk. 
She had kept out of: his-way successfully, though’ she had constantly 
been with him in company, and was beginning to plume herself on 
the strength and valour of her conduct. But her self-praise had in it 
nothing of joy, and her glory was very sad. Of course she would 
eare for him no more,—more especially as it-was'so very evident that 
he cared not at all for her. But‘ the very fact of her keeping out of 
his way; made her acknowledge to herself that her’position was very 
miserable. She had declared to her mother that she might certainly 
go to Killaloe with safety,—that it would be better for her to put 
herself in the way of meeting him:as an old friend,—that the idea of 
the necessity of shutting herself up because of his-approach, was the 
one thing that gave her real pain. Therefore her mother had brought 
her to Killaloe and she had met him; but her fancied security had 
deserted her, and she found:herself'to be miserable, hoping for some- 
thing she did not know what, still dreaming of possibilities, feeling 
during every: moment of his presence’ with her that some special 
conduct was necessary on her part. She could not make further 
confession to her mother and ask to be carried back-to Floodborough ; 
but she knew that she was very wretched'at Killaloe. 

As for Phineas, he had ‘felt that his old friend was very cold to 
him. He was-in that humour with reference to Violet Effingham 
which seemed especially to’ require consolation. He knew now that 
all hope was over there. Violet Effingham could never’ be his wife. 
Even were she not to marry Lord Chiltern for the next five years, she 
would not, during those five years, marry any other man. Such was 
our hero’s conviction ; and, suffering under this conviction, he was in 
want of the comfort of feminine sympathy. Had Mary known all 
this, and had it suited her to play such a part, I think she might have 
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had Phineas at her feet before he had been a week at home. But 
she had kept aloof from him and had heard nothing of his sorrows. 
As a natural consequence of this, Phineas was more in love with her 
than ever. 

On the evening before he started with Mr. Monk for Limerick, he 
managed to be alone with her for a few minutes. Barbara may 
probably have assisted in bringing about this arrangement, and had, 
perhaps, been guilty of some treachery,—sisters in such circumstances 
will sometimes be very treacherous to their friends. I feel sure, how- 
ever, that Mary herself was quite innocent of any guile in the matter. 

‘“‘Mary,” Phineas said to her suddenly, ‘it seems to me that you 
have avoided me purposely ever since I have been at home.” She 
smiled and blushed, and stammered and said nothing. ‘‘ Has there 
been any reason for it, Mary ?” 

‘‘No reason at all that I know of,” she said. 

‘‘ We used to be such great friends.” 

“That was before you were a great man, Phineas. It must 
necessarily be different now. You know so many people now, and 
people of such a different sort, that of course I fall a little into the 
background.” 

‘‘ When you talk in that way, Mary, I know that you are laughing 
at me.” 

‘Indeed, indeed I am not.” 

‘‘T believe there is no one in the whole world,” he said, after a 
pause, ‘‘ whose friendship is more to me than yours is. I think of it 
so often, Mary. Say that when we come back it shall be between us 
as it used to be.” Then he put out his hand for hers, and she could 
not help giving it to him. ‘ Of course there will be people,” he said, 
‘‘who talk nonsense, and one cannot help it; but I will not put up 
with it from you.” 

‘‘T did not mean to talk nonsense, Phineas!” ‘Then there came 
some one across them, and the conversation was ended; tut the 
sound of his voice remained on her ears, and she could not help to 
remember that he had declared that her friendship was dearer to him 
than the friendship of any one else. 

Phineas went with Mr. Monk first to Limerick and then to Dublin, 
and found himself at both places to be regarded as a hero only second 
to the great hero. At both places the one subject of debate was 
tenant-right ;—could anything be done to make it profitable for men 
with capital to put their capital into Irish land? The fertility of the 
soil was questioned by no one,—nor the sufficiency of external 
circumstances, such as railroads and the like ;—nor the abundance of 
labour ;—nor even security for the wealth to be produced. The only 
difficulty was in this, that the men who were to produce the wealth 
had no guarantee that it would be theirs when it was created. In 
England and elsewhere such guarantees were in existence. Might it 
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not be possible to introduce them into Ireland? That was the 
question which Mr. Monk had in hand; and in various speeches 
which he made both before and after the dinners given to him, he 
pledged himself to keep it well in hand when Parliament should meet. 
Of course Phineas spoke also. It was impossible that he should be 
silent when his friend and leader was pouring out his eloquence. Of 
course he spoke, and of course he pledged himself. Something like 
the old pleasures of the debating society returned to him, as standing 
upon a platform before a listening multitude, he gave full vent to his 
words. In the House of Commons, of late he had been so cabincd, 
cribbed, and confined by office as to have enjoyed nothing of this. 
Indeed, from the commencement of his career, he had fallen so 
thoroughly into the decorum of Government ways, as to have missed 
altogether the delights of that wild irresponsible oratory of which 
Mr. Monk had spoken to him so often. He had envied men below 
the gangway, who, though supporting the Government on main ques- 
tions, could get up on their legs whenever the House was full cnough 
to make it worth their while, and say almost whatever they pleased. 
There was that Mr. Robson, who literally did say just what camo 
uppermost ; and the thing that came uppermost was often ill-natured, 
often unbecoming the gravity of the House, was always startling ; 
but men listened to him and liked him to speak. But Mr. Robson 
had—married a woman with money.. Oh, why,—why, had not 
Violet Effingham been kinder to him? He might even yct, perhaps, 
marry a woman with money. But he could not bring himself to do 
so unless he loved her. 

The upshot of the Dublin meeting was that he also positively 
pledged himself to support during the next session of Parliament a 
bill advocating tenant-right. ‘I am sorry you went so far as that,” 
Mr. Monk said to him almost as soon as the meeting was over. They 
were standing on the pier at Kingstown, and Mr. Monk was preparing 
to return to England. 

“‘ And why not I as far as you?” 

‘‘ Because I had thought about it, and Ido not think that you have. 
I am prepared to resign my office to-morrow; and directly that I can 
see Mr. Gresham and explain to him what I have done, I shall offer 
to do so.” 

“‘ He won't accept your resignation.” 

“‘He must accept it, unless he is prepared to instruct the Irish © 
Secretary to bring in such a bill as I can support.” 

‘“‘T shall be exactly in the same boat.” 

«But you ought not to be in the same boat ;—nor need you. My 
advice to you is to say nothing about it till you get back to London, 
and then speak to Lord Cantrip. Tell him that you will not say 
anything on the subject in the House, but that in the event of there 
being a division you hope to be allowed to vote as on an open question. 
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It may be that I shall get Gresham's assent, and if so we shall be all 
right. If I do not, and if they choose to make it a point with you, 
you must resign also.” 

*¢ Of course I shall,’’ said Phineas. 

“But Ido not think they will. You have been too useful, and 
they will wish to avoid the weakness which comes to a ministry from 
changing its team. Good-bye, my dear fellow; and remember this,— 
my last word of advice to you is to stick by the ship. I am quite 
sure it is a career which will suit you. I did not begin it soon 
enough.” 

Phineas was rather melancholy as he returned alone: to Killaloe. 
It was all very well to bid him stick to the ship, and he knew as well 
as any one could tell him:-how material the ship was to him; but there 
are circumstances in which a man cannot stick to his ship,—cannot 
stick, at least, to this special Government ship. He knew that whither 
Mr. Monk went, in this session; he must follow. He had considerable 
hope that when Mr. Monk explained his purpose to the Prime Minister, 
the Prime Minister-would feel himself obliged to give ‘way. In that 
case Phineas would: not: only.be able to keep his office, but would 
have such ‘an opportunity.of making a speech in Parliament as cir- 
cumstances had never yet given to him. When he was again at home 
he said nothing to his father or to the Killaloeians as to the danger of 
his position. Of what use would it be to make his mother and sister 
miserable, or to incur’ the useless counsels: of the doctor? They 
seemed to think-his speech at Dublin very fine, and were never tired 
of talking of what Mr. Monk and Phineas were gaing to do; but.the 
idea had not come home to them that if .Mr. Monk or Phineas chose 
to do anything on their own account, they must give up the places 
which they held under the Crown. 

It was September when Phineas found himself back: at Killaloe, 
and he was due to be at’his office in London in November. The 
excitement of Mr. Monk’s company was now over, and he had nothing 
to do but to receive pouches full of official papers from the Colonial 
Office, and study all the statistics which came within his reach in 
reference to the proposed new law for tenant-right. In the meantime 
Mary was still living with her mother at Killaloe, and still kept herself 
somewhat aloof from the man she loved. How could it be possible 
for him not to give way in such circumstances as those? ~ 

One day he found himself talking to her about himself, and speaking 
to her of his own position with more frankness than:he ever used with 
his own family. He had begun by reminding her of that conversation 
which they had had before he went away with Mr. Monk, and by 
reminding her also that she had promised to return to her old friendly 
ways with him. 

‘‘ Nay, Phineas; there was no promise,”’ she said. 

‘‘ And are we not to be friends ?” 
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‘I only say that I made no particular promise. Of course we are 
friends. We have always been friends.” 

“What woald you say if you heard that I had resigned my office 
and given up my seat?” he asked. Of course she expressed her 
surprise, almost her horror, at such an idea, and then he told her 
everything. It took long in the telling, because it was necessary that 
he should explain to her the working of the system which made it 
impossible for him, as a member of the Government, to entertain an 
opinion of his own. 

‘* And do you mean that you would lose your salary ?” she asked. 

** Certainly I should.” 

‘“* Would not that be very dreadful?" 

He laughed as he acknowledged that it would be dreadful. ‘‘ It is 
very dreadful, Mary, to have nothing to eat and drink. But what is — 
a man to do? Would you recommend me to say that black-is: 
white ?” 

‘‘T am sure you will never‘do that.” 

‘‘ You see, Mary, it is very nice to be called by a'big name and to 
have a salary, and it is very comfortable to be envied by one’s friends 
and enemies ;—but there are drawbacks. There is: this especial 
drawback.” Then he paused for a moment before he went on. 

‘* What especial drawback, Phineas ?” 

‘*¢ A man cannot do what he pleases with'himself. How-can a man 
marry, so circumstanced as I am?” 

She hesitated for a moment, and then she ‘answered him,—‘“A man 
may be very happy without marrying, I suppose.” 

He also paused for many moments before he spoke again, and she 
then made a faint attempt to escape from him. But before she suc- 
ceeded he had asked her a question which arrested her. ‘‘ I wonder 
whether you would listen to me if I were to tell you a history?” Of 
course she listened, and ‘the history he 'told her was the tale of his 
love for Violet Effingham. 

‘* And she has money of her own?” Mary asked. 

‘‘ Yes ;—she is rich. She has a large fortune.” 

‘‘ Then, Mr. Finn, you must seek some one else who is equally 
blessed.” 

‘* Mary, that is untrue,—that is ill-natured. You do not mean that. 
Say that you do not mean it. You have not believed that I loved 
Miss Effingham because she was rich.” 

‘But you have told me that you could love no one who is-not 
rich.” 

‘“*T have said nothing of the kind. Love is involuntary. It does 
not often run in a yoke with prudence. I have told you my history 
as far as it is concerned with Violet Effingham. I did love her very 
dearly.” 

** Did love her, Mr. Finn?” 
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‘‘ Yes ;—did love her. Is there any inconstancey in ceasing to love 
when one is not loved ? Is there inconstancy in changing one’s love, 
and in loving again ?”’ 

‘¢T do not know,” said Mary, to whom the occasion was becoming 
so embarrassing that she no longer was able to reply with words that 
had a meaning in them. 

“Tf there be, dear, I am inconstant.” He paused, but of course 
she kad not a syllable to say. ‘I have changed my love. But I 
could not speak of a new passion till I had told the story of that which 
has passed away. You have heard it all now, Mary. Can you try to 
love me, after that?’ It had come at last,—the thing for which she 
had been ever wishing. It had come in spite of her imprudence, and 
in spite of her prudence. When she had heard him to the end she was 
not a whit angry with him,—she was not in the least aggrieved,— 
because he had been lost to her in his love for this Miss Effingham, 
while she had been so nearly lost by her love for him. For women 
such episodes in the lives of their lovers have an excitement which is 
almost pleasurable, whereas each man is anxious to hear his lady 
swear that until he appeared upon the scene her heart had been 
fancy free. Mary, upon the whole, had liked the story,—had thought 
that it had been finely told, and was well pleased with the final 
catastrophe. But, nevertheless, she was not prepared with her reply. 
‘‘ Have you no answer to give me, Mary?” he said, looking up into 
her eyes. I am afraid that he did not doubt what would be her 
answer,—as it would be good that all lovers should do. “ You must 
vouchsafe me some word, Mary.” 

When she essayed to speak she found that she was dumb. She 
could not get her voice to give her the assistance of a single word. 
She did not cry, but there was a motion as of sobbing in her throat 
which impeded all utterance. She was as happy as earth,—as heaven 
could make her; but she did not know how to tell him that she was 
happy. And yet she longed to tell it, that he might know how 
thankful she was to him for his goodness. He still sat looking at 
her, and now by degrees he had got her hand in his. ‘ Mary,” he 
said, ** will you be my wife,—my own wife?” 

When half an hour had passed, they were still together, and now 
she had found the use of her tongue. ‘‘ Do whatever you like best,” 
she said. ‘‘Ido not care which you do. If you came to me to- 
morrow ard told me you had no income, it would make no difference. 
‘Though to love you and to have your love is all the world to me,— 
though it makes all the difference between misery and happiness,—I 
would sooner give up that than be a clog on you.” Then he took 
her in his arms and kissed her. ‘‘Oh, Phineas!” she said, ‘I do 
love you so entirely !” 

‘‘ My own one!” 
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“Yes; your own one. But if you had known it all always! 
Never mind. Now you are my own,—are you not?” 

‘‘ Indeed yes, dearest.” 

‘‘ Oh, what a thing it is to be victorious at last.” 

‘‘ What on earth are you two doing here these two hours together?” 
said Barbara, bursting into the room. 

‘¢ What are we doing ?” said Phineas. 

“* Yes ;—what are you doing?” 

‘“‘ Nothing in particular,” said Mary. 

‘Nothing at all in particular,” said Phineas. ‘ Only this,—that 
we have engaged ourselves to marry each other. It is quite a trifle,— 
is it not, Mary?” 

‘Oh, Barbara!” said the joyful girl, springing forward into her 
friend’s arms ; ‘‘I do believe I am the happiest creature on the face 
of this earth !” 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
JOB’S COMFORTERS. 


Berore Phineas had returned to London his engagement with Mary 
Flood Jones was known to all his family, was known to Mrs. Flood 
Jones, and was indeed known generally to all Killaloe. That other secret 
of his, which had reference to the probability of his being obliged to 
throw up his office, was known only to Mary herself. He thought 
that he had done all that honour required of him in telling her of his 
position before he had proposed ;—so that she might on that ground 
refuse him if she were so minded. And yet he had known very well 
that such prudence on her part was not to be expected. If she loved 
him, of course she would say so when she was asked. And he had 
known that she loved him. ‘There may be delay, Mary,” he said 
to her as he was going; ‘nay, there must be delay, if I am obliged 
to resign.” 

“‘T do not care a straw for delay if you will be true to me,” she 
said. 

**Do you doubt my truth, dearest?” 

‘‘Not in the least. I will swear by it as the one thing that is 
truest in the world.” 

‘‘ You may, dearest. And if this should come to pass I must go 
to work and put my shoulder to the wheel, and earn an income for 
you by my old profession before I can make you my wife. With 
such a motive before me I know that I shall earn an income.” And 
thus they parted. Mary, though of course she would have preferred 
that her future husband should remain in his high office, that he 
should be‘a member of Parliament and an Under-Secretary of State, 
admitted no doubt into her mind to disturb her happiness; and 
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Phineas, though he had many misgivings as to the prudence of what 
he had done, was not the less strong in’ his resolution of constancy 
and endurance. He would throw up his position, resign his seat, and 
go to work at the Bar instantly, if he found that his independence ag 
@ man required him to do so. And, above all, let-come what might, 
he would be true to Mary Flood Jones. 

December was half over before he saw Lord Cantrip. “ Yes,— 
ves; said Lord Cantrip, when the Under-Secretary began to tell his 
story; “‘I saw what you were about. I wish I had been at your 
elbow.” 

‘“‘If you knew the country as. I know it, you would be as eager 
about it as I am.” 

‘‘ Then I can only say that I am very glad that I do not know the 
country as you know it. You see, Finn, it’s my idea that if a man 
wants to make himself useful he should stick to some special kind of 
work. With you it’s a thousand pities that you should not do so.” 

‘‘ You think, then, I ought to resign ?” 

“‘T don’t say anything about that. As you wish it, of course I'll 
speak to Gresham. Monk, I believe, has resigned already.” 

‘¢ He has written to me, and told me so,” said Phineas. 

'“<T always felt afraid of him for your sake, Finn. Mr. Monk is a 
clever man, and as honest.a man as any in the House, but I always 
thought that he was a dangerous friend for you. However, we will 
see. I will speak to Gresham after Christmas. There is no hurry 
about it.” 

When Parliament met the first great subject of interest was the 
desertion of Mr. Monk from the Ministry. He at once took his place 
below the gangway, sitting as it happened exactly in front of Mr. Turn- 
bull, and there he made his explanation. Some one opposite asked a 
question whether a certain right honourable gentleman had not left the 
Cabinet. Then Mr. Gresham replied that to his infinite regret his 
right honourable friend, who lately presided at the Board of Trade, 
had resigned ; and he went on to explain that this resignation had, 
according to his ideas, been quite unnecessary. His right honour- 
able friend entertained certain ideas about Irish tenant-right, as to 
which he himself and his right honourable friend the Secretary for 
Ireland could not exactly pledge themselves to be in unison with 
him ; but he had thought that the motion might have rested at any 
rate over this session. Then Mr. Monk explained, making his first 
great speech on Irish tenant-right. He found himself obliged to 
advocate some immediate measure for giving security to the Irish 
farmer ; and as he could not do so as a member of the Cabinet, he 
was forced to resign the honour of that position. He said something 
also as to the great doubt which had ever weighed on his own mind 
as to the inexpediency of a man at his time of life submitting him- 
self for the first time to the trammels of office. This called up 
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Mr. Turnbull, who took the opportunity of saying that he now 
agreed cordially with his old friend for: the first time sinee that old 
friend had listened to the blandishments of: the ministerial seducer, 
and that he welcomed his old friend back to: those independent 
benches -with great satisfaction. In this way the debate was very 
exciting. Nothing «was said which made it then necessary for 
Phineas to get upon his legs or to declare himself; but he perceived 
that the time would rapidly come in which he must do-so. Mr. 
Gresham, though he strove to speak. with gentle-words, was evidently 
very angry with the late President of the Board of Trade; and, more- 
over, it was quite clear that a bill would. be introduced by Mr. Monk 
himself, which Mr. Gresham. was determined to oppose. If all this 
came to pass and there should be a close division, Phineas felt that 
his fate would: be ‘sealed. When-he again spoke to Lord Cantrip on 
the: subject, the Secretary. of State: shrugged’ his shoulders and shook 
his head. ‘‘‘I can only.advise you,” said Lord Cantrip, “‘to forget 
all that took place in Ireland. If you will.‘do so, nobody else will 
remember it.”’ ‘‘ As if it were possible to forget. such things,” he said 
in the letter which he wrote to Mary that night. ‘“‘ Of course I shall 
ge now. If it were not for your sake, I should not in the least 
regret it.” 

He had been with Madame Goesler frequently in the winter, and 
had discussed with her so often the question of his official position 
that she had declared that she was coming at last to understand the 
mysteries of an English cabinet. ‘<I think you are quite right, my 
friend,” she said,—‘“ quite right. What—you are to be in Parliament 
and say that this black thing is white, or that this white thing is 
black, because you like to take your salary! That cannot be honest!” 
Then, when he came to talk to her of money,—that he must give 
up Parliament itself, if he gave up his place,—she offered to lend 
him money. ‘Why should you not treat me as a friend?” she 
said. When he pointed out to her that there would never come a 
time in which he could pay such money back, she stamped her foot 
and told him that he had better leave her. ‘‘ You have high 
principle,” she said, ‘‘ but not principle sufficiently high to under- 
stand that this thing could be done between you and me without . 
disgrace to either of us.” Then Phineas assured her with tears in 
his eyes that such an arrangement was impossible without disgrace 
to him. 

But he whispered to this new friend no word of the engagement 
with his dear Irish Mary. His Irish life, he would tell himself, was 
a thing quite apari and separate from his life in England. He 
said not a word about Mary Flood Jones to any of those with whom 
he lived in London. Why should he, feeling as he did that it would 
s0 soon be necessary that he should disappear from among them ? 
About Miss Effingham he had said much to Madame Goesler. She 
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had asked him whether he had abandoncd all hope. ‘‘ That affair, 
then, is over ?” she had said. 

‘¢ Yes ;—it is all over now.” 

‘«* And she will marry the red-headed, violent lord ?”’ 

‘‘Heaven knows. I think she will. But she is exactly the girl 
to remain unmarried if she takes it into her head that the man she 
likes is in any way unfitted for her.” 

‘* Does she love this lord ?” 

‘** Oh yes ;—there is no doubt of that.” And Phineas, as he made 
this acknowledgment, seemed to do so without much inward agony 
of soul. When he had been last in London he could not speak of 
Violet and Lord Chiltern together without showing that his misery 
was almost too much for him. 

At this time he received some counsel from two friends. Ono was 
Laurence Fitzgibbon, and the other was Barrington Erle. Laurence 
had always been true to him after a fashion, and had never resented 
his intrusion at the Colonial Office. ‘‘ Phineas, me boy,” he said, 
‘* if all this is thrue, you’re about up a tree.” 

** Tt is true that I shall support Monk’s motion.” 

** Then, me boy, you're up a tree as far as office goes. A place 
like that niver suited me, because, you see, that poker of a young 
lord expected so much of a man; but you don’t mind that kind of 
thing, and I thought you were as snug as snug.” 

‘* Troubles will come, you see, Laurence.” 

‘“‘ Bedad, yes. It’s all throubles, I think, sometimes. But you've 
a way out of all your throubles.” 

‘* What way ?” 

‘ Pop the question to Madame Max. The money’s all thrue, you 
know.” 

‘*T don’t doubt the money in the least,”’ said Phineas. 

‘‘And it’s my belief she'll take you without a second word. 
Anyways, thry it, Phinny, my boy. That’s my advice.” Phineas so 
far agreed with his friend Laurence that he thought it possible that 
Madame Goesler might accept him were he to propose marriage to 
her. He knew, of course, that that mode of escape from his diffi- 
culties was out of the question for him, but he could not explain this 
to Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

‘‘T am sorry to hear that you have taken up a bad cause,” said 
Barrington Erle to him. 

“It is a pity ;—is it nat ?” 

‘«* And the worst of it is that you'll sacrifice yourself and do no 
good to the cause. I never knew a man break away in this fashion, 
and not feel afterwards that he had done it all for nothing.” 

‘‘ But what is a man to do, Barrington? He can’t smother his 
convictions.” 

“Convictions! There is nothing on earth that I’m so much afraid 
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of in a young member of Parliament as convictions. There are ever 
so many rocks against which men get broken. One man can’t keep 
his temper. Another can’t hold his tongue. A third can’t say a 
word unless he has been priming himself half a session. A fourth is 
always thinking of himself, and wanting more than he can get. A 
fifth is idle, and won’t be there when he’s wanted. A sixth is 
always in the way. A seventh lies so that you never can trust him. 
I’ve had to do with them all, but a fellow with convictions is the 
worst of all.” 

“I don’t see how a fellow is to help himself,” said Phineas. 
‘“‘ When a fellow begins to meddle with politics they will come.” 

‘“Why can’t you grow into them gradually as your betters and 
elders have done before you? It ought to be enough for any man, 
when he begins, to know that he’s a Liberal. He understands which 
side of the House he’s to vote, and who is to lead him. What’s the 
meaning of having a leader to a party, if it’s not that? Do you 
think that you and Mr. Monk can go and make a government between 
you?” 

*¢ Whatever I think, I’m sure he doesn’t.” 

**T’m not so sure of that. But look here, Phineas. I don’t care 
two straws about Monk’s going. I always thought that Mildmay and 
the Duke were wrong when they asked him to join. I knew he'd go 
over the traces,—-unless, indeed, he took his money and did nothing 
for it, which is the way with some of those Radicals. I look upon 
him as gone.” 

‘‘He has gone.” 

‘“‘ The devil go along with him, as you say in Ireland. But don’t 
you be such a fool as to ruin yourself for a crotchet of Monk's. It 
isn’t too late yet for you to hold back. To tell you the truth. 
Gresham has said a word to me about it already. He is most 
anxious that you should stay, but of course you can’t stay and vote 
against us.” ~ 

‘* Of course I cannot.” 

‘I look upon you, you know, as in some sort my own child. I've 
tried to bring other fellows forward who seemed to have something 
in them, but I have never succeeded as I have with you. You've 
hit the thing off, and have got the ball at your foot. Upon my 
honour, in the whole course of my experience I have never known 
such good fortune as yours.” 

‘‘ And I shall always remember how it began, Barrington,” said 
Phineas, who was greatly moved by the energy and solicitude of his 
friend. 

“‘ But, for God’s sake, don’t go and destroy it all by such mad 
perversity as this. They mean to do something next session. 
Morrison is going to take it up.” Sir Walter Morrison was at this 
time Secretary for Ireland. ‘‘ But of course we can’t let a fellow like 
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‘Monk take the matter into his own hands just when he pleases. I 
call it d——d treachery.” 

‘¢ Monk is no‘traitor, Barrington.” 

‘‘Men will have their own opinions about that. It’s generally 
anderstood that when a man is asked to take a seat in the Cabinet 
he is expected to conform with his colleagues, unless something very 
special turns up. But I am speaking of you now, and not of Monk. 
You are not a man of fortune. You cannot afford to make ducks 
‘and drakes. You are excellently placed, and you have plenty of time 
to hark back, if you'll only listen to reason. All that Irish stump 
balderdash will never be thrown in your teeth by us, if you will just 
go on as though it had never been uttered.” 

Phineas could only thank his friend for his advice, which was at 
least disinterested, and was good of its kind, and tell him that he 
would think of it. He did think of it very much. He almost thought 
that, were it to do again, he would allow Mr. Monk to go upon his tour 
alone, and keep himself from the utterance of anything that so good 
a judge as Erle could call stump balderdash. As he sat in his arm- 
chair in his room at the Colonial Office, with despatch-boxes around 
him, and official papers spread before him,—feeling himself to be onc 
of those who in truth managed and governed the affairs of this great 
nation, feeling also that if he relinquished his post now he could 
never regain it,—he did wish that he had been a little less in love 
with independence, a little quieter in his boastings that no official 
considerations should ever silence his tongue. But all this was too 
late now. He knew that his skin was not thick enough to bear the 
arrows of those archers who would bend their bows against him if he 
should now dare to vote against Mr. Monk’s motion. His own party 
might be willing to forgive and forget; but there would be others 
who would have read those reports, and would appear in the House 
with the odious tell-tale newspapers in their hands. 

Then he received a letter from his father. Some good-natured 
person had enlightened the doctor as to the danger in which his son 
was placing himself. Dr. Finn, who in his own profession was a 


very excellent and well-instructed man, had been so ignorant of’ 


Parliamentary tactics, as to have been proud at his son’s success at 
the Irish meetings. He had thought that Phineas was carrying on 
his trade as a public speaker with proper energy and continued 
success. He had cared nothing himself for tenant-right, and had 
acknowledged to Mr. Monk that he could not understand in what it 
was that the farmers were wronged. But he knew that Mr. Monk 
was a Cabinet Minister, and he thought that Phineas was earning his 
salary. Then there came some one who undeccived him, and the 
paternal bosom of the doctor was dismayed. ‘I don’t mean to 
interfere,” he said in his letter, “‘ but I can hardly believe that you 
really intend to resign your place. Yet I am told that you must do 
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so if you go on with this matter. My dear boy, pray think about it. ' 
I cannot imagine you are disposed to lose all that you have won for 
nothing.”’ Mary also wrote to him. Mrs. Finn had been talking to 

her, and Mary had taught herself to believe that after the many sweet 

conversations she had hai with a man so high in office as Phineas, 

she really did understand something about the British Government. 

Mrs. Finn had interrogated Mary, and Mary had been obliged to 

own that it was quite possible that Phineas would be called upon to 

resign. 

‘‘ But why, my dear? Heaven and earth! Resign two thousand 
a year!” 

‘‘ That he may maintain his independence,” said Mary proudly. 

‘¢ Fiddlestick!”’ said Mrs. Finn. ‘‘ How is he to maintain you, or 
himself either, if he goes on in that way ? I shouldn’t wonder if he 
didn’t get himself all wrong, even now.” ‘Then Mrs. Finn began to 
ery; and Mary could only write to her lover, pointing out to him 
how very anxious all his friends were that he should do nothing in a 
hurry. But what if the thing were done already! Phineas in his 
great discomfort went to seek further counsel from Madame Goesler. 
Of all his counsellors, Madame Goesler was the only one who applauded 
him for what he was about to do. 

‘‘ But, after all, what is it you give up? Mr. Gresham may be out 
to-morrow, and then where will be your place ?” 

‘¢There does not seem to be much chance of that at present.” 

‘‘ Who can tell? Of course I do not understand,—but it was only 
the other day when Mr. Mildmay was there, and only the day before 
ihat when Lord de Terrier was there, and again only the day before 
that when Lord Brock was there.” Phineas endeavoured to make 
her understand that of the four Prime Ministers whom she had named, 
three were men of the same party as himself, under whom it would 
have suited him to serve. ‘I would not serve under any man if I 
were an English gentleman in Parliament,” said Madame Goesler. 

‘¢ What is a poor fellow to do?” said Phineas, laughing. 

‘¢ 4 poor fellow need not be a poor fellow unless he likes,” said 
Madame Goesler. Immediately after this Phineas left her, and as he 
went along the street he began to question himself whether the 
prospects of his own darling Mary were at all endangered by his 
visits to Park Lane; and to reflect what sort of a blackguard he 
would be,—a blackguard of how deep a dye,—were he to desert Mary 
and marry Madame Max Goesler. Then he also asked himself as to 
the nature and quality of his own political honesty if he were to 
abandon Mary in order that he might maintain his parliamentary in- 
dependence. After all, if it should ever come to pass that his biography 
should be written, his biographer would say very much more about 
the manner in which he kept his seat in Parliament than of the manner 
in which he kept his engagement with Miss Mary Flood Jones. Half 
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a dozen people who knew him and her might think ill of him for his 
conduct to Mary, but the world would not condemn him! And when 
he thundered forth his liberal eloquence from below the gangway as 
an independent member, having the fortune of his charming wife to 
back him, giving excellent dinners at the same time in Park Lane, 
would not the world praise him very loudly ? 

When he got to his office he found a note from Lord Brentford 
inviting him to dine in Portman Square. 





CHAPTER LXYIII. 
THE JOINT ATTACK. 


Tue note from Lord Brentford surprised our hero not a little. He 
had had no communication with the Earl since the day on which he 
had been so savagely scolded about the duel, when the Earl had 
plainly told him that his conduct had been as bad as it could be. 
Phineas had not on that account become at all ashamed of his conduct 
in reference to the duel, but he had conceived that any reconciliation 
between him and the Earl had been out of the question. Now there 
had come a civilly-worded invitation, asking him to dine with the 
offended nobleman. The note had been written by Lady Laura, but 
it had purposed to come from Lord Brentford himself. He sent back 
word to say that he should be happy to have the honour of dining 
with Lord Brentford. 

Parliament at this time had been sitting nearly a month, and it was 
already March. Phineas had heard nothing of Lady Laura, and did 
not even know that she was in London till he saw her handwriting. 
He did know that she had not gone back to her husband, and that 
she had remained with her father all the winter at Saulsby. He had 
also heard that Lord Chiltern had been at Saulsby. All the world 
had been talking of the separation of Mr. Kennedy from his wife, one 
half of the world declaring that his wife, if not absolutely false to 
him, had neglected all her duties ; and the other half asserting that 
Mr. Kennedy’s treatment of his wife had been so bad that no woman 
could possibly have lived with him. There had even been a rumour 
that Lady Laura had gone off with a lover from the Duke of Omnium’s 
garden party, and some indiscreet tongue had hinted that a certain 
unmarried Under-Secretary of State was missing at the same time. 
But Lord Chiltern upon this had shown his teeth with so strong a 
propensity to do some real biting, that no one had ventured to repeat 
that rumour. Its untruth was soon established by the fact that Lady 
Laura Kennedy was living with her father at Saulsby. Of Mr. Kennedy, 
Phineas had as yet seen nothing since he had been up in town. That 
gentleman, though a member of the Cabinet, had not been in London 
at the opening of the session, nor had he attended the Cabinet meet- 
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ings during the recess. It had been stated in the newspapers that he 
was ill, and stated in private that he could not bear to show himself 
since his wife had left him. At last, however, he came to London, 
and Phineas saw him in the House. Then, when the first meeting 
of the Cabinet was summoned after his return, it became known that 
he also had resigned his office. There was nothing said about his 
resignation in the House. He had resigned on the score of ill-health, 
and that very worthy peer, Lord Mount Thistle, formerly Sir Marma- 
duke Morecombe, came back to the Duchy of Lancaster in his place. 
A Prime Minister sometimes finds great relief in the possession of a 
serviceable stick who can be made to go in and out as occasion may 
require ; only it generally happens that the stick will expect some 
reward when he is made to go out. Lord Mount Thistle immediately 
saw his way to a viscount’s coronet, when he was once more sum- 
moned to the august councils of the Ministers. 

A few days after this had been arranged, in the interval wane 
Lord Brentford’s invitation and Lord Brentford’s dinner, Phineas 
encountered Mr. Kennedy so closely in one of the passages of the 
House that it was impossible that they should not speak to each 
other, unless they were to avoid each other as people do who have 
palpably quarrelled. Phineas saw that Mr. Kennedy was hesitating, 
and therefore took the bull by the horns. He greeted his former 
friend in a friendly fashion, shaking him by the hand, and then pre- 
pared to pass on. But Mr. Kennedy, though he had hesitated at 
first, now detained his brother member. ‘ Finn,” he said, “if you 
are not engaged I should like to speak to you for a moment.” 
Phineas was not engaged, and allowed himself to be led out arm- 
in-arm by the late Chancellor of the Duchy into Westminster Hall. 
“‘Of course you know what a terrible thing has happened to me,” 
said Mr. Kennedy. 

‘“¢ Yes ;—I have heard of it,” said Phineas. 

‘“‘ Everybody has heard of it. That is one of the terrible cruelties 
of such a blow.” 

‘‘ All those things are very bad of course. I was very much 
grieved,—because you have both been intimate friends of mine.” 

‘« Yes,—yes; we were. Do you ever see her now?” 

‘‘ Not since last July,—at the Duke’s party, you know.” 

‘«‘ Ah, yes ;—the morning of that day was the last on which I spoke 
to her. It was then she left me.” 

‘“‘T am going to dine with Lord Brentford to-morrow, and I dare 
say she will be there.” 

‘“‘Yes;—she is in town. I saw her yesterday in her father's 
carriage. I think that she had no cause to leave me.” 

“‘ Of course I cannot say anything about that.” 

‘‘T think she had no cause to leave me.” Phineas as he heard this 
could not but remember all that Lady Laura had told himsclf, and 
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thought that no woman had ever had a better reason for leaving her 
husband. ‘‘ There were things I did not like, and I said so.” 

‘<T suppose that is generally the way,” replied Phineas. 

‘‘But surely a wife should listen to a word of caution from her 
husband.” 

‘“‘T fancy they never like it,” said Phineas. 

‘‘ But are we all of us to have all that we like? I have not found 
it so. Or would it be good for us if we had?” Then he paused; 
but as Phineas had no further remark to make, he continued speaking 
after they had walked about a third of the length of the hall. ‘It 
is not of my own comfort I am thinking now so much as of her name 
and her future conduct. Of course it will in every sense be best for 
her that she should come back to her husband’s roof.” 

‘‘ Well; yes ;—perhaps it would,” said Phineas. 

‘*Has she not accepted that lot for better or for worse ?” said 
Mr. Kennedy, solemnly. 

‘* But incompatibility of temper, you know, is always,—always 
supposed You understand me ?” 

‘‘Jt is my intention that she should come back to me. Ido not 
wish to make any legal demand ;—at any rate, not as yet. Will you 
consent to be the bearer of a message from me both to herself and to 
the Earl?” 

Now it seemed to Phineas that of all the messengers whom Mr. 
Kennedy could have chosen he was the most unsuited to be a Mercury 
in this cause,—not perceiving that he had been so selected with some 
craft, in order that Lady Laura might understand that the accusation 
against her was, at any rate, withdrawn, which had named Phineas as 
her lover. He paused again before he answered. ‘ Of course,” he said, 
‘‘T should be most willing to be of service, if it were possible. But I 
do not see how I can speak to the Earl about it. Though I am going 
to dine with him I don’t know why he has asked me ;—for he and I 
are on very bad terms. He heard that stupid story about the duel, 
and has not spoken to me since.” 

“‘T heard that, too,” said Mr. Kennedy, frowning blackly as he 
remembered his wife's duplicity. 

‘Everybody heard of it. But it has made such a difference 
between him and me, that I don’t think I can meddle. Send for 
Lord Chiltern, and speak to him.” 

‘Speak to Chiltern! Never! He would probably strike me on 
the head with his club.” 

** Call on the Earl yourself.” 

“‘T did, and he would not see me.” 

‘¢ Write to him.” 

‘*T did, and he scnt back my letter unopened.” 
‘¢ Write to her.” 
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‘‘T did ;—and she answered me, saying only thus ; ‘ Indeed, indeed, 
it cannot be so.’ But it must be so. The laws of God require it, 
and the laws of man permit it. I want some one to point out that 
to them more softly than I could do if I were simply to write to that 
effect. To the Earl, of course, I cannot write again.” The con- 
ference ended by a promise from Phineas that he would, if possible, 
say a word to Lady Laura. 

When he was shown into Lord Brentford’s drawing-room he found 
not only Lady Laura there, but her brother. Lord Brentford was 
not in the room. Barrington Erle was there, and so also were Lord 
and Lady Cantrip. 

‘‘Ts not your father going to be here?” he said to Lady Laura, 
after their first greeting. 

‘“‘ We live in that hope,” said she, “and do not at all know why he 
should be late. What has become of him, Oswald ?” 

‘* He came in with me half an hour ago, and I suppose he does not 
dress as quickly as I do,” said Lord Chiltern; upon which Phineas 
immediately understood that the father and the son were reconciled, 
and he rushed to the conclusion that Violet and her lover would also 
soon be reconciled, if such were not already the case. He felt some 
remnant of a soreness that it should be so, as a man feels where his 
headache has been when the real ache itself has left him. Then the 
host came in and made his apologies. ‘‘ Chiltern kept me standing 
about,” he said, “ till the cast wind had chilled me through and 
through. The only charm I recognise in youth is that it is impervious 
to the east wind.” Phineas felt quite sure now that Violet and her 
lover were reconciled, and he had a distinct feeling of the place where 
the ache had been. Dear Violet! But, after all, Violet lacked that 
sweet, clinging, feminine softness which made Mary Flood Jones so 
pre-eminently the most charming of her sex. The Earl, when he had 
repeated his general apology, especially to Lady Cantrip, who was the 
only lady present except his daughter, came up to our hero and shook 
him kindly by the hand. He took him up to one of the windows and 
then addressed him in a voice of mock solemnity. 

‘‘ Stick to the colonies, young man,” he said, ‘‘and never meddle 
with foreign affairs ;—especially not at Blankenberg.” 

‘“‘ Never again, my Lord ;—never again.” 

“‘ And leave all questions of fire-arms to be arranged between the 
Horse Guards and the War Office. I have heard a good deal about 
it since I saw you, and I retract a part of whatIsaid. But a duel 
is a foolish thing,—avery foolish thing. Come ;—here is dinner.” 
And the Earl walked off with Lady Cantrip, and Lord Cantrip 
walked off with Lady Laura. Barrington Erle followed, and Phineas 
had an opportunity of saying a word to his friend, Lord Chiltern, 
as they went down together. 
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“It’s all right between you and your father ?” 

‘‘Yes;—after a fashion. There is no knowing how long it will 
last. He wants me to do three things, and I won’t do any one of 
them.” 

‘‘ What are the three ?” 

‘To go into Parliament, to be an owner of sheep and oxen, and to 
hunt in his own county. I should never attend the first, I should 
ruin myself with the second, and I should never get a run in the 
third.” But there was not a word said about his marriage. 

There were only seven who sat down to dinner, and the six were 
all people with whom Phineas was or had been on most intimate 
terms. Lord Cantrip was his official chief, and, since that connection 
had existed between them, Lady Cantrip had been very gracious to 
him. She quite understood the comfort which it was to her husband 
to have under him, as his representative in the House of Commons, a 
man whom he could thoroughly trust and like, and therefore she had 
used her woman’s arts to bind Phineas to her lord in more than 
mere Official bondage. She had tried her skill also upon Laurence 
Fitzgibbon,—but altogether in vain. He had eaten her dinners and 
accepted her courtesies, and had given for them no return whatever. 
But Phineas had possessed a more grateful mind, and had done all 
that had been required of him ;—had done all that had been required 
of him till there had come that terrible absurdity in Ireland. “I 
knew very well what sort of things would happen when they brought 
such a man as Mr. Monk into the Cabinet,’ Lady Cantrip had said 
to her husband. 

But though the party was very small, and though the guests were 
all his intimate friends, Phineas suspected nothing special till an 
attack was made upon him as soon as the servants had left the 
room. This was done in the presence of the two ladies, and, no 
doubt, had been preconcerted. There was Lord Cantrip there, who 
had already said much to him, and Barrington Erle who had said 
more even than Lord Cantrip. Lord Brentford, himself a member of 
the Cabinet, opened the attack by asking whether it was actually 
true that Mr. Monk meant to go on with his motion. Barrington 
Erle asserted that Mr. Monk positively would do so. ‘‘ And Gresham 
will oppose it ?’”’ asked the Earl. ‘‘ Of course he will,” said Bar- 
rington. ‘Of course he will,” said Lord Cantrip. ‘I know what I 
should think of him if he did not,” said Lady Cantrip. ‘He is the 
last man in the world to be forced into a thing,” said Lady Laura. 
Then Phineas knew pretty well what was coming on him. 

Lord Brentford began again by asking how many supporters Mr. 
Monk would have in the House. ‘That depends upon the amount of 
courage which the Conservatives may have,” said Barrington Erle. 
‘“‘If they dare to vote for a thoroughly democratic measure, simply 
for the sake of turning us out, it is quite on the cards that they may 
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succeed.” ‘But of our own people?” asked Lord Cantrip. ‘You 
had better inquire that of Phineas Finn,” said Barrington. And then 
the attack was made. 

Our hero had a.bad half hour of it, though many words were said 
which must have gratified him much. They all wanted to keep him, 
—so Lord Cantrip declared, ‘‘ except one or two whom I could name, 
and who are particularly anxious to wear his shoes,” said Barrington, 
thinking that certain reminiscences of Phineas with regard to Mr. 
Borteen and others might operate as strongly as any other considera- 
tion to make him love his place. Lord Brentford declared that he 
could not understand it,—that he should find himself lost in amaze- 
ment if such a man as his young friend allowed himself to be led into 
the outer wilderness by such an ignis-fatuus of light as this. Lord 
Cantrip laid down the unwritten traditional law of Government 
officials very plainly. A man in office,—in an office which really 
imposed upon him as much work as he could possibly do with credit 
to himself or his cause,—was dispensed from the necessity of a con- 
science with reference to other matters. It was for Sir Walter 
Morrison to have a conscience about Irish tenant-right, as no doubt 
he had,—just as Phineas Finn had a conscience about Canada, and 
Jamaica, and the Cape. Barrington Erle was very strong about 
parties in gencral, and painted the comforts of official position in 
glowing colours. But I think that the two ladies were more effica- 
cious than even their male relatives in the arguments which they used. 
‘* We have been so happy to have you among us,” said Lady Cantrip, 
looking at him with beseeching, almost loving eyes. ‘‘ Mr. Finn 
knows,”’ said Lady Laura, “that since he first came into Parliament 
I have always believed in his success, and I have been very proud to 
see it.” ‘*We shall weep over him, as over a fallen angel, if he 
leaves us,” said Lady Cantrip. ‘I won't say that I will weep,” said 
Lady Laura, “ but I do not know anything of the kind that would so 
truly make me unhappy.” 

What was he to say in answer to applications so flattering and so 
pressing ? He would have said nothing, had that been possible, but 
he felt himself obliged to reply. He replied very weakly,—of course, 
not justifying himself, but declaring that as he had gone so far he must’ 
go further. He must vote for the measure now. Both his chief and 
Barrington Erle proved, or attempted to prove, that he was wrong in 
this. Of course he would not speak on the measure, and his vote for 
his party would probably be allowed to pass without notice. One 
or two newspapers might perhaps attack him; but what public man 
cared for such attacks as those? His whole party would hang by 
him, and in that he -would find ample consolation. Phineas could 
only say that he would think of it ;—and this he said in so irresolute 
a tone of voice that all the men then present believed that he was 
gained. The two ladies, however, were of a different opinion. “In 
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spite of anything that anybody may say, he will do what he thinks 
right when the time comes,” said Laura to her father afterwards. 
But then Lady Laura had’ been in love with him,—was perhaps 
almost in love with him still. ‘I'm afraid he is a mule,” said Lady 
Cantrip to her husband. ‘ He’s a good mule up a hill with a load on 
his back,” said his lordship. ‘ But with a mule there always comes 
a time when you can’t manage him,” said Lady Cantrip. But Lady 
Cantrip had never been in love with Phineas. 

Phineas found a moment, before he left Lord Brentford’s house, to 
say a word to Lady Laura as to the commission that had been given 
to him. ‘It can never be,” said Lady Laura, shuddering ;—“‘ never, 
never, never !”’ 

«You are not angry with me for speaking ?” 

“Oh, no,—not if he told you.” 

‘¢He made me promise that I would.” 

“Tell him it cannot be. ‘Tell him that if he has any instruc- 
tion to send me as to what he considers to be my duty, I will 
endeavour to comply, if that duty can be done apart. I will recog- 
nise him so far, because of my vow. But not even for the sake of 
my vow, will I endeavour to live with him, His presence would 
kill me!” 

When Phineas repeated this, or as much of this as he judged to be 
necessary, to Mr. Kennedy a day or two afterwards, that gentleman 
replied that in such case he would have no alternative but to seek 
redress at law. ‘Ihave done nothing to my wife,” said he, ‘‘ of which 
I need be ashamed. It will be sad, no doubt, to have all our affairs 
banded about in court, and made the subject of comment in news- 
papers, but a man must go through that, or worse than that, in the 
vindication of his rights, and for the performance of his duty to his 
Maker.” That very day Mr. Kennedy went to his lawyer, and desired 
that steps might be taken for the restitution to him of his conjugal 
rights. 
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